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SIR GALAHAD 
By George Frederick Watts 


Refer to Page 16 for 


Art Appreciation Lesson 





SPEED TO THE 


ORIENT 


in 10 Luxurious Days 


Direct from Vancouver and Victoria to Yokohama 
Only 3 days more by way of glamorous Hawaii 
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Empress of Japan largest, fastest on the Pacifu 


Make your grand tour of the Orient the “cruise way,” by luxurious Empress liners 


ashore for sightseeing. Or fora longer tour, stop over at any port and continue THE 
by the next Empress. Fares, surprisingly low, include passage from and to Seattle. 
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YOUR READING PROBLEMS 


W. B. TOWNSEND 


~ Curriculum Consultant, Butler University, Indianapolis, Indiana 


HE INSTRUCTO 


in care of 


the columns of this department. 


WE invite you to send your estions on reading to Mr. Townsend, 
a Editorial Department, Dansville, N.Y. 
Please describe your situation in detail. 


Mr. Townsend will reply in 





Can all children learn to read? 


It would be very difficult to 
prove that there is a definite de- 
gree of intelligence which an in- 
dividual must have if he is to 
learn to read. However, the 
teachers working on the WPA 
project in New York City, under 
Dr. Arthur I. Gates, have dem- 
onstrated some interesting facts. 

The children with the most se- 
rious reading difficulties were di- 
agnosed and then given remedial 
instruction, at first as individuals 
and then in small groups. As a 
result of their work, the teachers 
sy that any child of 70 IQ, or 
above, should be able to learn to 
read. Of course, this must be a 
true measure of mental ability as 
shown by a nonreading test. 

However, this does not mean 
that any teacher can teach a 

up in any way and have them 
barn to read. If children do not 
start to read until they show read- 
ing readiness, and if the experi- 
ence method of teaching reading 
is used, the writer believes that 
the number will be nil. (See arti- 
cles on “When to Start Reading 
Activities,’ and “How to Intro- 
duce Reading,” in the October 
ind November 1935 issues of 
THe INsrrucToR, respectively.) 

+4 
What is the best method of teach- 
ing children to attack unfamiliar 
words which they meet in their 
reading ? 

The child who is an independ- 
ent reader has learned how to find 
out what unfamiliar words mean. 
He has developed skill in visual 
analysis, guessing from content, 
and phonetic analysis. These tech- 
niques help him to pronounce the 
word, and then he knows what it 
means, because it is already a part 
of his oral vocabulary. If the 
word is not a part of his oral vo- 
abulary, saying it will not do 
him any good. He must go to a 
. BPdictionary for help. Each first- 
A ind second-grade teacher should 

build a picture dictionary of the 
words which are most commonly 

ued in her grade. 
In the primary grades there 
should be at least ten minutes a 
day devoted to speech training as 
* part of the work in oral expres- 
‘on, The following types of 
*xercises may be used to develop 
skill in hearing likenesses and 
ifferences in words: hearing 
(4) initial consonant or vowel 












sounds in children’s names, (>) 
initial sounds of things in the 
room, (c) initial consonant and 
vowel blends, and (d) final con- 
sonant and vowel blends. 

The following activities may be 
used with the reading charts: 
pick out (4) words which begin 
with the same letter, (6) words 
which end with the same letter, 
(c) words which contain any 
particular letter, (d) small words 
in large words, and (e) prefixes 
and suffixes. 

The last type of training is that 
of phonics. The child has been 
taught to hear and to see parts of 
words, so that he can learn to 
sound parts of the words which 
he meets, and thus arrive at the 
sound of the whole word. 

° 
Do I need to test children when 
they enter my grade? 

Unless the children were given 
objective tests toward the end of 
the previous term, a_ teacher 
should by all means find the level 
of achievement of each child. 
Certainly, she cannot guide the 
development of any child unless 
she knows where he is. If tests 
are regularly given in her school 
system, she should ask for a test 
which measures achievement in 
terms of norms and also makes a 
diagnosis of difficulties. 

If the teacher must buy her 
own tests, she should purchase a 
number of copies of “Test Lessons 
in Reading,” a booklet by McCall 
and Crabbs, obtainable from the 
Bureau of Publications, Columbia 
University, for twenty-five cents. 
Each booklet contains one hun- 
dred tests, and they may be used 
through the year. Since the chil- 
dren do not write in the books, a 
set should last for several years. 


+ 


What abilities should a reading 
test measure? 

A test is a teaching device 
which should be used to help the 
teacher gain the information she 
needs about each child. Of course, 
the teacher wants to know how 
much the child has developed in 
regard to the various elements of 
reading. These are: (1) the abil- 
ity to remember words; (2) the 
ability to use this vocabulary; and 
(3) the ability to enlarge it. In 
addition, the teacher should know 
how long it takes the child to get 
the information that he needs. 
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Send NOW for These Splendid 
Cut-Outs for Sand Table, History, 
Geography & Story Illustration 








GEORGE WASHINGTON 
His Mt. Vernon Home 


Eight sheets of outline designs with full 
directions for coloring, constructing and 
Jv mounting, printed on heavy board sur- 
faces which take crayon or water color 
perfectly. The house, when con- 
structed, is rugged and sturdy. 










Other subjects: George and Martha 
Washington, their servants, attend- 
ants, horses, hunting dogs, Colonial 
“. ladies, men and children, trees, 
; flowers, and other details of environ- 
oS ments. 





ABRAHAM LINCOLN---His Boyhood Home 


a eee 


This set of splen- 
did cut-outs gives 
a true picture of 
Abraham Lincoln 
and his boyhood 
home. Unique, 
interesting and 
educationally cor- 
rect for the study 
of the life of 
Lincoln. 

They lend 
themselves to use 
in sand-table work and other activities in relation to Lincoln and the customs of 
the people of his time. 














This set of cut- 
outs is ideal te be 
used in conjune- 
tion with your 
study of the 
Northland -— its 
people, their hab- 
its and mode of 
living. 

Eight sheets of 
cut-outs on heavy 
Bristol board 
showing Eskimo 
men, women, children, houses, dogs, igloos, sleds, polar bears, boats, weapons 
used. Gives a complete and vivid picture of the habits, dress, food, customs, ete., 
of our neighbors of the far Northlands. 











MID-WINTER HOLIDAY POSTERS 


A step forward in the evo- 
lution of easy, decorative 
poster making. It contains 
four beautiful cut-out post- 
ers for the patriotic holli- 
days, two posters each 
Lincoln and Washington. 
Printed outlines on the 
construction paper back- 
ground serve as a pasting guide for the various details. All small sections are 
printed on separate colored papers—ready for cutting and pasting. When made 
up these four posters form a handsome frieze, 12 feet long, 12 inches high 








EASTER POSTERS 


Provides material same size and general 
style as above for Easter poster work 





beautiful —brilliant—fascinating. 














MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, Springfield, Mass. 


For enclosed $ send the items checked. 

Mid-Winter Posters 60c¢ 
Easter Posters 60¢ 

Any three of the above $1.60 
Five of the above $2.50 


George Washington 60c 
Abraham Lincoln 60¢ 
Eskimo Village 60c 


Name 


A4ddress 
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Do You Know the Answers ? 


To check yourself, refer to the page indicated. 


1. When and where was the first rayon factory 
opened? (Plate VI) 


Sf 


2. Does the minute hand on the clock pass 
over the hour hand, or vice versa? (Page 22) 


Sf 


3. What is an easy way to enlarge a drawing? 
(Page 36) 


o 


4. For the making of what kind of lace is Ire- 
land famous? (Plate III) 


« 


5. What are the distinguishing characteris- 
tics of spruce trees? (Page 25) 


o 


6. Of what material do penguins build their 
nests? (Page 22) 


° 


7. For what purposes is the flax that is raised 
in the United States used? (Plate IV) 


¢ 


8. How may one make a loom for weaving a 
handbag? (Page 31) 


e 


9. What is the difference between worsted 
and woolen yarn? (Plate VI) 
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People always delight in comparing San Francisco with certain 
foreign cities, places in Europe and Asia. 

Roman hills look down on a bay as blue as Naples’. And the 
harbor has the sweep of Sydney’s. Many times Hongkong’s. 
Moreover, the adventurers who came here from the world’s four 
corners for the flashing gold of 1849, stayed on to build a city 
after the best that they remembered of their own. 

Nevertheless, there is one time in every day when San Fran- 
cisco has no counterpart in any other city anywhere. 

Itbegins in that faint purple hour when the evening is initiated. 
The gold in the hills dies out and minute by minute they grow 
bolder, closing in. They are fantastic, almost foreboding for a 
second. And then they're gay... as if with the twinkling of the 
first yellow light, they remember: this is San Francisco! 

However you may have spent your first day here... on the 
links above the ocean or in the Park, or in the wonderland that 
rims the bay... the clear, cool evening air renews the spirit in 
you and your eagerness to play. 


First you will dine, choosing your restaurant as you’d choose 
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a cruise: to Italy or France or Mexico. ..or China or Japan. Nine 
o'clock may find you in a famous theatre . . . or dawdling in the 
light of paper lanterns in a Chinatown that has no equal outside 
of Cathay. 

Midnight, likelier than not will see you dancing in a spangled 
ballroom to an orchestra that half the world hears over the radio. 

If not, perhaps you will be climbing up Telegraph Hill to look 
out on the city and the mammoth, moonlit towers of the world’s 
two greatest bridges. Or riding along the ridge above the Golden 
Gate, past the Palace of the Legion of Honor ... to the sea. 

Only tomorrow could be more exciting! 

For tomorrow (and as many tomorrows as you can spare) will 
see you in the Mission Dolores and the Presidio that the early 
Spaniards built, and down on San Francisco’s storied waterfront 
... Riding into the Yosemite Valley, to Lake Tahoe and the Red- 
wood Empire, Russian River and Feather River, Del Monte and 
the lovely Monterey Bay country. All lie close to this coolest, 
happiest summer city in America. 


If you would like a free, illustrated Book and a new Official 


will remember all your life 


Tourist Map to help you plan the summer here, send the coupon 
below. Then plan to come by motor car or boat or plane...or by 
air-conditioned train, at the specially reduced roundtrip vacation 


fares effective every year. 


Center of the California Vacationland 
Cavirornians Inc., Room 401, 703 Market St., San Francisco. 
Please send the free Vacation Book and Map to 
Name 


Address 


City State 
Tell anyone to come to California for a glorious vacation. Bui 
advise those seeking employment not to come here at this time. 


When opportunity arises, California will gladly make it known. 


3 








Order today for February birthdays, etc., Washington, Lincoin, Longfetiow, Lowell, Dickens, etc. 


When your pupils study pictures it is not enough just to study pictures but you 
want them to have the st. When you think of using pictures, doesn’t your 
thought always go at once to 


‘he Perry Pictures 


ax being the best pictures you have ever seen for anything like the price? A cus 
tomer writes: “I know of no other company that wives such beautiful pictures for 
such a small sum of money.” 

_ First of all, send for our 64-page Catalogue of 1600 miniature illustrations and 
listing 2250 subjects in the TWO CENT SIZE, for 26 or more &'.x & 

Ask about “Our Own Course in Picture Study.” A picture for each month and 
for the teacher, a leaflet describing that picture if she orders 25 or more of that 
subject in the Two Cent Size 

A amalier size 3x4 1-2, ONE CENT EACH for 5S) or more 

Miniature COLORED pictures. 


more. Postpaid 


1000 subjects. 


ONE CENT EACH for % or 


270 subjects, 





THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY 


AWARDED FOUR GOLD MEDALS Box 13, Malden, Mass. 


ALBERT 


Teachers’ Agency 
25 E. Jackson Bivd., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 








Established 1885. The Agency for Supervisors, 
Critics, Grades, Special Teachers of Home Economics, 
Commerce, Physical Education (women with degrees), 
Music, Art, etc. Best schools our Member 
N. A. T. A. 
“CORRESPONDENT” AGENCIES: 535 5th Ave., N. Y. 
Hyde Bidg., Spokane, Wash. 


clients. 

















TEACHERS AGENCY Placements are continuing to increase, For 


the numerous vacancies that come to us, 
we really need more excellent elementary school teachers who have de 
grees, Elementary school teachers who have Masters’ degrees are in great 
demand for critic work in teachers colleges and for city supervisory positions 
Early enrollment is advised 


Address 1200 Steger Bidg., 28 B. Jackson Bivd., Chicago, Mlinois. 


TEACHERS AGENCY SHORTAGE OF GOOD TEACHERS 
ALASKA and THE WEST 
MISSOULA MONT. Good Teachers needed—Grades, Special Subjects, 
° particularly Music. Greatest demand since 1929, 


Member N. A. T. A. 





Certification booklet free tomembers, Enroll now, 





GOOD TEACHERS AGAIN IN DEMAND 


Rural to College inclusive. Enroll only Normal or College 


nN 
ROCKY 1917- TEACHERS 





graduates. Special territory West of Mias. Copyright Kook- 
A GENC Y let, How to Apply, ete.”’ Free 25¢ to non-members. 
Unexcetied dervice 


Largest in the West. 


WM. RUFFER, Ph.D., Manager 


SCHUMMERS SCHOOL SERVICE 


Geed Positions Good Teachers Good Service 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Ohur Field; Minn., la., Wie., N. DS. DD. 


Est. 1906 


410 U.S. Nar Bann Bivc Denver COLo 





16th Year 


Write for Summary of 1936 Vacancies, salaries, trends Mont. and West 


HUGHES TEACHERS AGENCY 


25 E. Jackson, Chicago, Ill. 
Member: N. A. T. A. 





If you are looking for anew position, 
write to us. We place teachers in 
many of the best schools of the 


United States. 





238 Miar. Exchange Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 
Sth and Wyandotte. Midseason vacancies now being 
reported Kindergarten to University 60% inereane 1936 


25 APPLICATION $] 00 
PHOTOS . 

On genuine Moen-Tone Nationally 
Known Superior Quality. Perfect 
copies, application size 2'4x3', guar- 
| anteed. Send good photo or snapshot, 
Original returned unharmed, Same 
| day service, 

MOEN PHOTO SERVICE 
Box 867-1, La Crosse, Wis, 


Western Reference and Bond Association, 
35th Yr. A TEACHERS PLACEMENT BUREAU, 





The Best Low-Priced Song Book 


Golden Book of Favorite Songs 


Suitable for schools of all kinds and for assembly 
and community singing. Contains 202 of the 
world’s best songs, 192 with music, 128 pages. 
Durable “rope bristol’ covers. Price, 20c per 
copy, postpaid. 12 or more copies, 15¢ per copy, 
postpaid. 100 copies or more, chipped to one ad- 
dress, $13.00 per hundred, NOT PREPAID. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N. Y. 








FINELY 


eminreo WEDDING INVITATIONS 


or ANNOUNCEMENTS: 100 of either with 
two sets of envelopes for $4.75 ; 50 for $3.00; 25 
for $2.50. Printed in either engraver's acriptor 
text type on panelled stock. Send for freesamples. 
Write your name plainly and mail to us with 
P. O. order to cover cost. Your order filled the 
day received and sent to you prepaid. 


F.A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N.Y. 


Special Offer to Schools 


A plastic reproduction of 


THE YOUNG STUDENT 


12 inches high; base Tin. x6 1-2in. Finish 
ed in beautiful washable ivory Tint. $3.00 
postpaid in U. 8. Safe delivery guaranteed 


PREE with order: 32 page Hlustrated cate 
logue of classic statuary and drawing casts 


Catalogue only: ble in stampe. 


CHICAGO STATUARY CO. 
401-3 N. DesPlaines St.. Chicago, Ill. 











TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 


Fuil or part time work to qualified teachers of English 
who can organize and teach our nationally known English 
course to adult groups. Profitable and interesting work. 
Write for full information to 


THE MILLER SYSTEM OF CORRECT ENGLISH 
581 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
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S2 FEMALE 


WHY NOT Spend spring, summer, fall 

gathering butterflies, Insects? 
1 buy hundreds of kinds for collections, Some 
worth $1 to $7 each. Simple catdoor work with 
my Instructions, pictures, price list. Profit. 
preasure Send Me van Beestauned Pros marry 
‘erme, before sending butterflies. . . 
Dealer in insects, bent. tet Bes 7924: 
San Diego, California 


CIVIL SERVICE 


VALUABLE INFORMATION FREE 
COLUMBIAN CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 








At home in spare time. Many overcome 
*“stage-fright,”’ gain self-confidence and in- 
crease earning 

for free 


Washington Boulevard Hospital 


wer, this easy way, Write Three year study, 


y L AN TE oF 
noklet, How to Work Won-| sight hour duty, delightful living quarters. Requirements, High 
rite for Bulletin to 





, ‘ and requiremen Schoo! D . Tuition intenance, 
= Wan Werds and re _ MoM | SUPERINTENDENT OF NURSES. Dept. N. 1., 2449 Washington 
Michigan Ave, Chicago, itinoig | Mv. Chicawo, Ill 





two Beautiful . 
Rolis Developed [iWin 28c¢ 
Professional Enlargements and 8 guaranteed 
Never Fade Perfect Tone Prints - . . . Coin 


RAYS PHOTO SERVICE, La Crosse, Wisconsin 


Attention Teachers ! 


If you want to quit teaching why not qualify for 





steady Government Job, paying $105—$175 month to 





start? Send for our questionnaire—find out what| KODAK Finer Finishin , Rolls developed and printed 
poritions you are qualified for. No obligations, with ene CO ry) ~4 eniar, jomnant. or we profes 
Write immediately. FILMS flerlenally bnows, doen -TON® Superior Quality : 


instruction Service, Dept. 145, St. Louis,Mo. MOEN PHOTO SERVICE, Box U-867, La Crosse, W'- 
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THE NEW BOOKS 





Grout, Ruth E.: 


Sumner, Clarence Wesley: 





For the Teacher 


Handbook of 


Health Education. (\lustrated 
with photographs. 298 pp. 
Cloth. $1.80. Doubleday, 


Doran & Company, Inc., New 
York. A health program for 
rural schools, rich in experi- 
ences and activities from the 
actual practice of teachers. 


Johnson, Harriet Merrill; Biber, 


Barbara, ed.: School Begins at 
Two. 224 pp. Cloth. $1.00. 
New Republic, Inc., New York. 
A discussion of the education- 
al philosophy underlying pre- 
school education, and of the 
problems and procedure in this 
field, with examples drawn 
from the author's experience. 


Moeller, H. C.; Hamer, O. S.; and 


Bowersox, F. C.: Personal 
Problems in School Manage- 


ment. 384 pp. Cloth. $1.60. 
Newson & Company, New 
York. A_ teacher's problems 


are discussed in conversations 
between Vivian, a teacher in 
training, and her uncle, the 
dean of a teachers college. 
Questions and projects are giv- 
en at the end of cach chapter. 


Perkins, Clella Lester: How to 
Teach Music to Children. 216 
pp. Cloth. $1.50; two or 


more, $1.35. Hall & McCreary 
Company, Chicago. There are 
teaching methods, lesson plans, 
and information about the 
fundamentals of music. 

The 
Birthright of Babyhood. 85 pp. 
Cloth. $1.00. Thomas Nelson 
& Sons, New York. This book 
suggests methods of leading 
children to an appreciation of 
good literature. 


Webster's Collegiate Dictionary. 


1273 pp. Cloth. $3.50. 
G. & C. Merriam Compa- 
ny, Springfield, Massachusetts. 
Abridged from Webster's New 
International Dictionary, Sec- 
ond Edition, this book is de- 
signed to meet the needs of 
both the student and the gen- 
eral reader. 


Texts and 
Supplementary Readers 


ARITHMETIC 


Findley, W. C.; Studebaker, J. 


W.; and Knight, F. B.: Num- 
ber Stories Work-Book, Book 
Two. Illustrated in black and 
white. 96 pp. Paper. $.32. 
Scott, Foresman and Company, 
Chicago. The book has a sim- 
ple vocabulary and graded ex- 
ercises. 


ELEMENTARY SCIENCE 


Beauchamp, W. L.; Fogg, H. M;; 
Crampton, G.; and Gray, YW, 
S.: Science Stories, Book Three 
Illustrated with drawings and 
photographs, many in_ color, 
256 pp. Cloth. $.76. Scott, 
Foresman and Company, Chi. 
cago. Curriculum Foundatioy 
Series. Stories of animal ané 
plant life, and of the earth’ 
surface, which forms an intro. 
duction to geography. Fo, 
third grade. 

Fisher, Clyde; and Langham, 
Marion L.: On the Farm an 
Our Pets. “Nature Science fo 
Prim..ry Grades.” Illustrated in 
color and black and whit. 
226 pp. and 215 pp., respec. 
tively. Cloth.  $.96 each 
Noble and Noble, New York 
Special features are the legends 
and poems on nature subjects, 


READING 


Smith, Nila Banton: Teacher 
Guide for the First Year; 503 
pp.; cloth; $1.20. Near an 
Far; illustrated in color; 320 
pp.; cloth; $.76; for third 
grade. Practice pads to be used 
with Tom's Trip, At Hom 
and Away, and In City and 
Country; illustrated in black 
and white; paper; $.36, $.40, 
and $.32, respectively. Silver, 
Burdett & Company, New 
York. “Unit—Activity Read- 
ing Series.” 

Storm, Grace E.: Neighbors ani 
Helpers; illustrated in color; 
332 pp.; cloth; for third grade. 
Practice books for Nip ani 
Tuck, Bob and Judy, Gool 
Times Together, Friends About 
Us, and Neighbors and Help- 
ers; illustrated in black and 
white; paper. Teacher’s guide 
for Book One, Friends Abow 
Us, and Neighbors and Help. 
ers; cloth. Prices may be ob 
tained by request from the 
publisher, Lyons & Carnahan, 
Chicago. 


SociAL STUDIES 


Rinehart, Gladys F.: We See th 
World. Illustrated with pho 
tographs. 284 pp. Cloth 
Beckley—Cardy Company, Chi 
cago. Story of a trip arount 
the world. For middle grades 

Waddell, John F.; Nemec, Los 
Gadd; and Bush, Maybell G: 
Home. Illustrated in color an 
black and white by Eleane 
Osborn Eadie and A. Glady 
Peck. 126 pp. Cloth. 5.5 
The Macmillan Company, N® 
York. A primary story © 
building a house. 
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THE ARITHMETIC COUNSELOR 


FREDERICK S. BREED 


Associate Professor of Education, University of Chicago 


e 


EACH month Mr. Breed will answer in this column questions relating 


to your problems in teachin 


arithmetic. 


Send your letters to him 


in care of THE INSTRUCTOR, Editorial Department, Dansville, N.Y. 





WE DESIRE to reiterate the in- 
yitation extended above by ‘THE 
InstRuCTOR. All readers inter- 
ested in the teaching of arithmetic 
are cordially urged to submit their 
queries for consideration. This is 
your open question box. 


e 


Which should be taught first, long 
or short division? 

The process of long division 
should be taught before children 
are introduced to the complexi- 
ties of short division. The term 
“complexities” is used advisedly. 
Many teachers seem to be misled 
by the term “short,” as if it 
meant “easier.” It means short- 
ened or abbreviated, and _ the 
shortening adds to the difficulty 
of computation. On the basis of 
both relative difficulty and nat- 
ural sequence, short division in 
sich an example as 6)738 should 
follow long division, and the re- 
sults of investigations support 
this judgment. 

4 
Where should long division be 
frst introduced 7? 

Professional opinion in general 
wems to be converging in the 
direction of introducing long di- 
vision in the latter half of the 
fourth grade, and confining the 
aching in this grade, so far 
8 division is concerned, to one- 
place divisors. 


° 
ls there any value in singing 
games in arithmetic, such as: 


9and 3 are 12, you know, 

12 you know, 12 you know, ete. 
(Tune: London Bridge ) 

This raises the larger ques- 
tion in regard to the value of 
mnemonic devices. It is known 
that one can facilitate memori- 
ation by the use of such artifi- 
tial procedures, but their use 
thould be regarded as a supple- 
mentary rather than a basic meth- 
a. Where portions of material 
ae especially difficult, as the 
tumber of days in each month, 
*ne may still believe that the 
ingle, “Thirty days has Septem- 
ber,” is defensible. The drift 
of better professional opinion, 
Owever, inclines toward approv- 
i of the principle that the school 
“tuations in which practice is 
Provided should more closely 
feemble the life situations in 


Which the need for the number 
Act arises, 


What do you regard as the most 
interesting change now taking 
place in arithmetic? 

There is probably no more in- 
teresting change taking place just 
now than that in the gradation 
of the course of study. Com- 
plaints regarding the difficulty 
of certain topics are finally tak- 
ing effect, and division, frac- 
tions, decimals, and _ percentage 
are being moved to slightly higher 
levels in the course. 


aa 


What is the relative importance 
of computational errors in grad- 
ing tests? 

If the questioner is referring 
to verbal-problem tests given 
solely to measure arithmetical 
reasoning, the answer is, quite ob- 
viously, that errors of computa- 
tion have negligible importance. 
If a pupil’s work on a problem 
shows that his thinking was cor- 
rect, he should receive credit for 
doing the reasoning correctly, 
regardless of errors in computa- 
tion. Skill in computation and 
ability in arithmetical reasoning 
should be measured separately. 
Too many verbal-problem tests 
are designed to measure them 
jointly. 

If the questioner, by chance, 
is referring to errors in computa- 
tion tests, it is certain that a 
tabulation of the types of errors 
made by each pupil can be of 
immense value in guiding later 
instruction, this being one of the 
most valid reasons for testing. 


e 


A third-grade pupil seems to have 
no number sense. On being asked 
which is larger, 5 or 8, she may 
say 5, and when asked to add sev- 
eral combinations she adds some 
and subtracts others. 


I wish I knew the answer to 
this question. I regret that I do 
not. Long-distance diagnosis on 
such slender evidence would be 
only a leap in the dark. A good 
educational diagnostician would 
not be amazed or disconcerted by 
a case of this kind, but he would 
want to know more about the 
symptoms before diagnosing the 
disease and prescribing treatment. 
A beginning on the case can be 
made by giving a good intelli- 
gence test (Stanford Revision of 
the Binet-Simon Scale) and fol- 
lowing this with tests for visual 
and auditory defects, 
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books and Seatwork books 
will save time, effort and 
hours of preparation; the chil- 
dren will study these books 
eagerly and happily. Each 
book we offer is guaranteed to 
be satistactory of your money 
will be refunded. Order today. 


WEBSTER 


1808 Washington Ave. 


First Reader Seatwork, 
Eye and Ear Fun, Book 1, 11 and Il, a phonic work- 
book for advanced first, second and third grades, 
Sr St ei seiaikecsitntcnisssininiicniecenanannseniebecaenintennisasiesetebaads 25c 


PUBLISHING 


NEW WORKBOOK | 
IN ARITHMETIC | 


2,000,000 Copies Sold 
to date 
Important Features ( 
1. Abundance of practical material. } 
2. Simplified scoring system. Number of correct 
answers is the score. Q 
3. Introductory helps for pupils. , 
4. Standardized tests. . 
My Arithmetic Tab- 6. Additional practice material for slow groups. { 
let, 128 pages, 74 by 6. Interesting problem material. i 
10 inches. . 16¢ 7. Carefully and scientifically graded. 
8. Ample space for writing answers and pupil l 
THE SERIES computations. j 
9. Answers are on perforated shects in each book. 
MY ARITHMETIC 10. Table of contents to enable teacher to turn to } 
TABLET exercise needed for practice. 
Seen - 11. Substantially bound. l 
ces Postpa 12. Priced so all pupils can afford to use it. Cost less } 
First Grade... 166 than tablet paper. Guaranteed to be satisfactory. 
Second Grade... 166 ) 
Third Grade... 16e REMEDIAL WORK IN READING =} 
Fourth Grade 16¢ k 
Fifth Grade. 16¢ posers , ’ 
jah Genie. 16e (“) To accelerate progres with normal pupils 
Seventh Grade 16 (B) To aid slow pupils (C) To aid retarded pupils } 
Eighth Grade 16¢ 
sai PRE-PRIMER ... FIRST GRADE _—{ 
school dlecount Seatwork Activities for Beginners in Reading, ( 
| eee eee a 20c 
r Seatwork, 64 pages 20¢ Ss ( 
The use of Webster Work- Primer Seatwork, 64 pages 20c 5 


96 pages 25c 


Prices subject to usual school discount 


{ 

{ 

{ 

Write for FREE Catalog. 100 Workbooks and 
Seatwork Books, for All Grades and Subjects 
| 


COMPANY 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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Joy of Singing” 
MAKES 





ASSEMBLY informal, 7 
more spontaneous and very much more pleasurable! 
AMONG THE NUMBERS INCLUDED are Andantino, Mandy Lee, 
Banks of the Wabash, Sidewalks of New York, Ay Ay Ay, The 
Gondolier, La Cucaracha, 
Danube, Let Me Call You Sweetheart, Home on the Range, Merry 

Widow Waltz, Dark Eyes. 


eninon “EVERYBODY SING” BOOK 
750,000 COPIES SOLD TO DATE!! 


TEACHERS Like it—PUPILS Like it—128 Pages of words and music 
of SINGABLE Songs that American Children Love to sing “For the 


SINGING 


more 


Ciribiribin, Steamboat Bill, Beautiful Blue 


25c 


per copy 











A Souvenir c of Either Book Pe - 
ally ‘Autographed by the. Editor will be 





ALSO:—-A more ADVANCED BOOK 
for ASSEMBLY and GLEE CLUB WORK 25c 


“KEEP ON SINGING” 


ber copy 
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PAULL—PIONEER MUSIC CORP., 1657 BROADWAY, N. f. C. 
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4) ) 4" 

WEB cis “bach Dos 

a 77h " c . G 515 
a> Zag Silver Plate .15 $1.60 


Sterl. Silver 30 3.00 
Rolled Gold 66 6.50 





LASSPINS MEDALS RINGS 
_-— & 





: No. C 128 fach 
No. R 515 Guard and Chain Gold Piated § .36 
Sterl. Silver Viain or Enameled | aly ~ +d - 
’ $1.20 each , r er ~ 7 
Ster!. Bil. 10K¢.Top $2.26 en, finer Vieted = 88 enct No. C 032 Bach 
1-6. 10Kt. Gold or vee o Silver Piate 18 
Sterlin 4.76 ea. Sterling Silver 1.00 each Gold Plated “6 
10K t. Gole 5.40 ea. 1.10, Roll, Goid 1,20 each geeriing Silver 30 
A reduction on orders of six or mere. Le _. i eine 
Samples loaned upon your Principal's Artistic Medal & Badge Co. / Sterling Silver $1.10 
endorsement, Prompt and safe de- Silver and Geid Top 2.00 
liveries, CATALOGUE FREE, 112 Fulton St., New York, N. Y. 10K t. Gotd 6.00 











To those who think 
Learning Music is hard— 


Do you think it’s Aard to learn how to 











Blackboard Wall Cards 
for any System of Handwriting 


Palmer Method Blackboard Wall Cards have the 
correct letter forms for any system of hand- 
writing, also the print forms for manuscript 
writing. Simply state the system used when 
ordering and the correct set will be sent. 
Complete set of 15 cards, 50 cents postpaid, In 
quantities, 30 cents a set, postage extra, 


THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 
55 Fifth Ave. Dept. ! New York, N. Y. 





play your favorite musical instrument? 
Well, it ian’t. Now, through a new home- 
study method you can learn to play quickly 
and easily—without tiresome exercises or 
long hours of practice, Learn to play the 
U. 8. School of Music way. Right in your 
own home. More than 700,000 have done 
so already. Decide now to play the Piano, 
Violin, Ukulele, Tenor Banjo, 
Hawaiian Guitar, Piano Accor- 
dion, Saxophone, or any other 
instrument you like. 

FREE BOOK. Write today for Free 
Booklet and Free Demonstration Lee 

gon explaining this method in detail 

Mention instrument. Inatrumente 
eappiied when needed, cash or credit, 


U. 8. School of Music, 61 Brunswick Bidg., New York City 
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INSTRUCTOR Full-Color Prints 
of 100 Art Masterpieces 


LARGE PICTURES AND MINIATURES 


IN TWO SIZES: 





SIAM 


Age of Innocence—Reynolds 
The Torn Hat—Sully 

Deer in the Forest, Twilight- 
Bonheur seer 
Dignity and Impudence—Land 
The Balloon—Dupre 

By the River—Lerolle 

The Song of the Lark—Breton 
U. 8. Frigate Constitution 
“Old Tronsides”’ 
Tace Indian 


Johnson 
Roasting Corn- 
Couse omer 
The Lookout—‘All’s Well’’- 
The Windmill—Ruysdael 

The Return of the Mayflower 
~Boughton 

Sir Galahad—Watts 
Baby Stuart—Van 
Spring—Mauve 

The Helping Hand—Renonf 
The Knitting Lesson—Millet 
Madonna of the Chair 
Raphael 


The Cook 


Dyck 


Chardin { Millais 
100d Raleigh 
Children--Hoppner 
d a Kabbit—~Raeburn 
Miss Bowles—Reynolds 
Washington Crossing the Del- 
aware—Lei 
Detail of 
Raphael 
The Fivying Cloud—Patterson 
The Horse Fair—Bonheur 
toad Through the Trees— 
Corot 
The Storeroc 
Madonna of 
Botticelli 
Interior of a Cottage—Israels 
George Washington—Stuart 
The Money Counter—Murillo 
Feeding Her Birds—Millet 
The Painter's Sons—Rubens 
The Canal, Venice— 
Turner 
The Rail Splitter—Ferris 
Return to the Farm—Troyon 
Autumn—Mauve 
The Gleaners—Millet 
Fog Warning—Homer 
Holy Night-—Correggio 
Oxen Plowing—Bonheur 
The Artist’s Mother—Whistler 
Harp of the Winds—Martin 


itz 
Sistine Madonna 


m—De 
the 


Hooch 
Magnificat— 





Large Full-Color Pictures (For the Teacher) 


Each picture is mounted on a heavy mat, size 9" x 12% inches, 


and is enclosed in a folder of heavy art paper 
of the folder are printed the story of the 


artist, questions to ask the pupils, 


On the inner pages 
picture, story of the 


suggestions to the teacher, etc. 


Less than 50 of any one or assorted subjects, 30c Each, Prepaid 
50 or more of any one or assorted subjects, 25c Each, Not Prepaid 


Full-Color Miniatures (For the Pupils) 


These miniatures are on sheets size 3% x 


4% inches and are 


put up in packages of one dozen of a subject. 
Less than 50 dozen (50 packages) 20c a dozen, Prepaid 
50 or more dozen (50 or more packages) 12c a dozen, Not Prepaid 


46 The Strawberry Girl—Reynolds 75 
47 Madame LeBrun and Daugh- “ 
ter—V igee-Lelirun 76 
Joan of Arc—Bastien-LePage 4 


Flower Girl in 
Hitchcock 

The Escaped Cow—Dupre 
The Oid Water Mill — Hob 


bema 


Holland — 


49 Mona Lisa—Da Vinci gc 
50 The Blue Boy—Gainsborough Z8 Children of the Sea—Israels 
51 Portrait of the Artist—Kem » he Laughing Cavalier—Hals 

brandt 80 po = 4 The Cloth Guild- 
52 The Angelus—Millet RemOTARGt 
53 Children of the Shell—-Muritlo $1 Northeaster-Homer [ Sarto 
h4 Dance of the Nymphs—Corot 83 ip +. = | 
55 The Jester—Hals : aye Yatios Haltasar—V elasquez 
56 Avenue at Middelharnis +] ave gece 9 perme 

Sace 9 in Dyck 5 The Blessing—Chardin 
57 Children of Charles I—Van 38 Penelope Boothby—Reynolds 
58 The Valley Farm—Constable 8% Bringing ae the Newborn 
59 Columbus—Del Piombo Se ey ha 
60 Icebound—Metcalf se The Pastry Eaters Murillo 
61 Madonna del Gran’ Duca on ; : paboed Sssouet 

Raphael quez 4 ry ales 1annon 
62 Infanta Maria Theresa—Velas- a Pilgrims Going to Church - 
63 The Solemn Pledge—Ufer ae Be ughton 
64 Spring—Corot + Angels Mente, Reynolds 
65 Lavinia—Titian ¥3 itinerant Candy Vender—Blum 
66 The Spinner—Maes {meer %4 Playdays in Holland—Charlet 
67 A Girl Reading a Letter—Ver 05 4 Distinguished Member of the 
68 Mill Pond—Inness umane Society—Landseer 
69 The Pictograph- Alexander 96 Carnation, Lily, Lily, - 
70 The Market Cart—Gainsborough Sargent 
71 Madonna and Child — Fra 97 A Holiday—Potthast 
eo ml ilippo. Lippi 98 Shoeing the Bay Mare—Land 
72 The Whistling Boy—Duveneck seer 
73 Erasmus—Holbein 99 The Fighting Temeraire—Tur 
74 The Belated Kid — W. M. ner 

Hunt 100 Girl With Cat—Hoecker 


Order from F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, DANSVILLE, N.Y. 
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THE ENGLISH TEACHER'S NOTEBOOK 


ANNA WINANS KENNY 
Instructor of English, Chicago Christian Junior College, Chicago, Illinois 
* 
QUESTIONS which you would like to ask about English usage and 


the t hi of English Mrs. Kenny will be glad to answer in this 
depectment. ‘Address Mrs. Kenny in care of THE INSTRUCTOR, 











Editorial Department, Dansville, 





Which is correct, “The teacher 
will let ‘John sing” or “The 
teacher will leave John sing”? 
How do you distinguish between 
“leave” and “let”? 

Since the meaning is that the 
teacher will permit John to do 
something, let is correct. The 
basic idea of leave is to depart, to 


are less serious. But if the error 
is such a gross one that it needs 
rather lengthy comment and ex- 
planation, it would be better to 
wait until the child is through. 
If the error is one made by few 
pupils, it might be well to give 
the correction at some other time 
than the recitation. That would 











inc 
withdraw from, or to be separated make it more effective, and there 
from. would be plenty of time for dis- UA 
For pupils who have a tendency cussion. However, it is advisable 
to confuse let (permission) with to make a note of the mistake if 
leave (withdrawal) , frequent drill you feel that you may forget it 15 
should be provided. Have a pupil by the end of the recitation. — 


ask permission of another, and let 
the second pupil state a suitable 
reply, as: “Bob, will you let me 
use your blue crayon?” And 
Bob replies: “Yes, I will let you 





ee 
ESKIMOS! 


1 ¢ 


9 JANUARY is the month for Eskimo proj- 
> ~ on. ects! If you are looking for a project to 
use my cray an simplify your course of study INVESTI. | 
Likewise, have Jane say to GATE our Eskimo projects for second, third |B &% 

" “ ll and intermediate grades. They will save 
Sarah: Sarah, leave a your you many hours of research. Each is 
” AL: complete, ready to use. Nothing has been 

books here.” Help the children aided "heads doo te : 


frame similar statements, to im- 
press the fact that the true idea 
of leave is not permission but 
withdrawal or separation. 


A 


Some of my pupils dislike compo- 
sition work very much. How can 


My Eskimo Book Intermediate Year ‘round Eskime 
¢ . activities essons on the North, anima houses, history 
I arouse more interest? and weowraphy 4 pages. 
No. 151-H_ In hectograph ink, each 1s 
° . No 1s bh NU-FORM (black ink not duplicating) & 
First of all, do not set aside one claas room lots, each. x | 


ptr wpe = fit 

needs exactly. 

THESE ESKIMO PROJECTS 
WILL MAKE YOUR 


‘Activity Teaching”’ EASIER 


My Eskimo Book 
children, with severa’ 
for making igivo, 


your “activity teaching” 


nd or Srd grade. Stories deve 
of their original songs. 
dolls, sleds, 32 pp 


oped by 
Instructions 


No. 165-H—In hectograph ink, each 
No, 248-8 NU-PORM 


class room lots, each 


$1.0 
black ink not duplicating) & 
° . u 


° . ORDER by number, stating number of pupils 
certain day for composition. Let Two Styles: Hectowraph ink, for use with any gelatin 
. . . plicator or pan hectograpt 
the written work in history or NU-PORM (biack ink—not duplicating) arranged tor perted 


geography sometimes be the com- 
position assignment. The ideas 
will be plentiful. 

One of the biggest factors is a 
wise choice of subject matter. 
Actual experiences are preferable 
to highly imaginative topics. Do 
not require a composition that is 
too long. One paragraph, well 
phrased, is better than half a 
dozen that are poorly written. 


om 


Is it best to correct a pupil’s mis- 
takes while he is reciting or after 
he has finished? 

Your procedure must depend 
on several factors. First, the per- 
sonality of the child must be con- 
sidered. Some teachers insist on 
making the correction. just as soon 
as the error is made. Yet often a 
timid child is so erabarrassed that 
the continuity of his thought is 
hopelessly broken by this inter- 
ruption. His one idea then is to 
finish hurriedly and be seated. 

Time is also an element in the 
situation. If the correction can 
be mide very quickly, requiring 
almost no explanatory comment, 
the ill effects of an interruption 


control, 


pupil 
Write for FREE list of NU-FORM and 
HECTOGRAPH work books on Unt 
Activities, Social Studies, Nature 
Studies, heaith, Language, History, 


REE Geography, Arithmetic, and Re 


MORGAN -DILLON & C0. 
5154 NO. CLARK ST., CHICAGO 








all entertai» 
ment needs 
for dramati¢ 
clubs, lodges, 
schools, etc. 
and forevery 
occasion. 


T. S. DENISON & CO., Dept. 58 
623 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinols 








Send for 400 FREE 
Tweeds $2.75 lb. Shetland 
All Flake & Nub Yarns $4. 
Choose from 40 Assort Rie 


YARN NOVELTY Co., S) North 9th St.. 
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PICTURE MAP OF AFRICA 




















PICTURE MAPS 


Large maps of many countries, size 30 x 50 
b y 


inches. Drawn in bold outline for coloring. 
TITLES 
UNITED STATES CHINA _ PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 


LATIN AMERICA AFRICA CARIBBEAN ISLANDS 

THE WORLD JAPAN INDIA MEXICO 
50 cents each 

Write for free illustrated Circular. 


FRIENDSHIP PRESS 
150 Fifth Avenue New York City 





























ACHERS! 


... Little Pinocchio 
makes aé_e splendid 
project for your ac- 


tivity classes. He 







is made with brilliant 


EVERYDAY ART PAPERS 


Write today for design and 
instruction sheet sending 
0c. Or send 26c and re- 
ceive package of EVERY 
DAY ART PAPERS, with 
instruction sheet. Enough 
‘or 265 finished projects. 
Postpaid, 


THE AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY 


08 Heyes Ave 


ates 200 Filth Avense 
SANDUSKY, OHIO NEW YORK CITY 








Complete conservato ry 
course. Wonderful home- 









UNDER MAST 

S ER ers guide and coach you. Piano, 
larmony, Voice, Public School 
Music, Violin, Cornet, Trumpet, 
,, Mandolin, Guitar, Banjo, Organ, hasten 
‘ophone Clarinet. Lessons amazingly easy ,complete. Men- 
ben instruction desired. Low cost; easy terms. Catalog free. 

UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY 
Dept. $3 1525 East 53rd Street, Chicago 


é 
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PHOTOS 


Finest real photo copies, size 2'»x3'., 
glossy or dull finish. Made from any 
photo. Original returned. Money re- 
turned if not entirely satisfied. 
Twenty-four hour Service. 


OLIVE BROS. 
Willmar, Minn. 









PICT eED 
¢€* BIG PIN aNd RING CATALOG 
3 New Class, School, Club Pins and Rings — 
Silver Plated, 35c ea; Gold Plated 40 =\B 
€a.; Sterling, 50c ea. Special Prices on 12 |ugy)] 
© more. Write today for large 65 page illustrated “uf 


Gtalogue of Pins, Rings, Charms, Keys and Medal 


THE ROBBINS CO. Factory No. 4, ATTLEBORO, MASS. 








on Rings or Pins for your class. = 
167 BRUCE AVE 
=— C.K. GROUSE CO. NO. ATTLEBORO, MASS, 


High School Course 


- A Many Finish in 2 Years 


— tapidly as your time and abilities permit. Equivalent to re«f- 
“ollege. Standard H.3. 





- Single subjecta if desired. Free Bulletin on request 


School, Dpt. H-123 Drexel at 58th, Chicago 








Hektograph Duplicator—Only $1.00 
Poses Price in history for a full 9 in. by 12 in. size hekto- 
Noth; complete with all supplies to type, draw, or write. 

Mg else needed. Mail order only. $1.00 cash or 


9. D. Order N ari ¥ 
87 ) ler NOW, MuiltiPrinter Company, 
10 Woodlawn Ave., Dept. 120, Chicago. ” 





| ZO APPLICATION $4.00 





WHAT, WHEN, 
AND HOW TO DRAW 


JESSIE TODD 


Supervisor of Art, University Elementary 
School, University of Chinese 


° 


IN THIS column Miss Todd will as- 
sist you each month with your prob- 
lems in art teaching. Send your 
questions to Miss Jessie Todd, THE 
INSTRUCTOR, Editorial Depart- 


ment, Dansville, N.Y 





Is it wise to have children in 
grade two pose for one another? 

They may pose for observation 
purposes, but if you mean posing 
in the sense that the children 
draw one child who sits on a plat- 
form in front of them, then the 
ans~ver is no. That is a problem 
for grade seven and above. 


e 


What kind of clay is most practi- 
cal for use in primary grades? 

Nonhardening clay is a little 
more practical, since it does not 
need to be kept moist from day 
to day. Children can use the same 
clay over and over. 

I believe, however, that chil- 
dren derive more pleasure from 
clay that hardens, since they can 
paint the objects they make of it 
when they are dry. The results 
seem more permanent to them. 


¢ 


In the first and second grades do 
you ask the children to hold cray- 
ons in a definite position? 

No. Our aim in elementary 
art is to get expression and to 
make the child unconscious of the 
material that he uses. We let the 
children hold the crayons in any 
position they like. However, if 
children are using wax crayons 
and trying to cover a big area to 
represent grass or sky, we en- 
courage them to break off a half- 
inch piece and use the side, going 
across the paper horizontally. 


+ 


What can one do with the child 
who talks all of the time and ac- 
com plishes little? 

We tried isolating such a child, 
either in one corner of the room 
or in another room. He became 
so bored with no one to talk to 
that he worked in order to get 
back his usual place in the group. 


+ 


Is it educational to let children 
trace pictures? 

To trace pictures requires no 
effort. The child sees a perfect 
result, and gets a false standard. 
He no longer likes his own draw- 
ings. I should let him copy pic- 
tures to learn how to draw them, 
but I should not let him trace 
them. 
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N EWA and SAFETY 


from cover Series 


to cover 
(Brownell-Ireland-Siegl-Giles- Towne) 


LE 


Easy to Study 


Has the simplicity of basic readers, the interest of good story 
books, the completeness and accuracy of science textbooks. 
Varied activities and interesting study guides lead to effective 
learning. 


Easy to teach 


Gives pupils an incentive for developing good health practices, 
a knowledge of individual and community health problems, an 
appreciation of scientific method in relation to health. Teach- 
ing aids help the teacher accomplish the broad purposes of the 
series. 


Modern in point of view 


Presents simple, accurate treatment of scientific method. 
Fosters scientific attitude toward problems of prevention and 
curing injuries and disease. Provides large treatment of 
social aspects of health and of health activities. 


The authors 


are outstanding educators who have an understanding of the 
principles and philosophy underlying education, plus actual 
classroom teaching experience. One author is a physician 
whose wide experience in health matters insures accuracy and 
authenticity of subject matter. 


Rand MSNally & Company 


New York CHICAGO 


San Francisco 
































For Your Activities Program 
Keystone Handmade Lantern-Slide Materials 





Provide 
an 
Appeal 
That 
Never 
Grows 


Old 





HANDMADE LANTERN SLIDE MADE WITH KEYSTONE 
LANTERN-SLIDE INK AND CRAYONS 


Projected tracings of original drawings —or of prepared copy-—have 
unlimited possibilities in developing pupil interest, backgrounds of 
understanding, and group discussion. 

Send for a free copy of our booklet 


How to Make Keystone Handmade Lantern Slides 


KEYSTONE VIEW COMPANY 


Meadville, Penna. 






















































































LITTLE BRIDGES MAY LEAD THE WAY 
TO GREAT THINGS FOR TEACHERS 


Every teacher faces the problem of transmitting to pupils, in a graphic way, infor- 
mation needed for the day’s work. Many leading educators are now agreed that 
lesson sheets, produced by Mimeograph, are the logical means of bridging the mental 
gap of the crowded classroom. Through this modern type of communication, every 
student receives, in identical form, the personalized lesson material which only the 
teacher can provide. The uncertainties of verbal expression are re place “d by ample 
and precise instruction reduced to printed form. The teacher is relie ved of a 
great mental hazard; pupils are given more positive and continuous help. We 
offer teachers the surprising story of this new and better teaching technique as de- 
veloped and used in a notably successful school system. Send for our free booklet, 
“A Solution.” It tells the actual facts of accomplishme nt, from which you may 
judge what the Mimeograph can do for you. Address A. B. Dick Company, € ‘hicago. 
Convincing evidence. In your community is a factory-trained man who will demonstrate, 


without obligation, the ease and speed of the Mime -ograph in duplic ating classroom material at trifling 
cost, See your classified tele phone directory for local address or write A. B. Dick C company, Chicago. 
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Our Greeting for 1937! 


Sets Sa Eid ae aa Stag Se ; 
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H. Armstrong Roberts 


HOW MANY SECONDS IN A MINUTE? 


CHRISTINA G. ROSSETTI 





How many seconds in a minute? How many weeks in a month? 
Sixty, and no more in it. Four, as the swift moon runn’th. 
How many minutes in an hour? How many months in a year? 
Sixty for sun and shower. Twelve the almanac makes clear. 
How many hours in a day? How many years in an age? 
Twenty-four for work and play. One hundred, says the sage. 
How many days in a week? How many ages in time? 
Seven both to hear and speak. No one knows the rhyme. 
Used by permission of The Macmillan Company. 


Our Illustrated Unit of Work and Picture Section this month 
deals with the story of clothing. See pages 43-54. 


1937 
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In Rurak Schools 


Discussed by CHLOE C. BALDRIDGE 


Director of Rural Education, State Department 
of Public Instruction, Lincoln, Nebraska 


B® RURAL teachers often find home- 
work a real problem. We include 
the following statement in the Health Ed- 
ucation Course of Study for Nebraska in 
order to give guidance to teachers who are 
interested in healthful school living. 

“It is poor judgment on the part of a 
teacher to assign work that will deprive 
the child of essential recreation. In plan- 
ning work, it is wise to keep in mind that 
a maximum amount of time should be 
spent in school on preparation and a 
minimum amount should be devoted 
to home study. In rural areas it is often 
found that such problems as poor light- 
ing, lack of proper tables and chairs, 
emotional upsets from poorly assigned, 
difficult lessons, and distractions (caused 
by lack of privacy) result in poor study 
habits. Great care should be given in the 
assignment of home lessons.” 

This statement has brought newspaper 
comment and some discussion. On the 
whole, the suggestion is approved by par- 
ents and teachers. Teachers like to in- 
terpret the suggestion liberally and not as 
a hard-and-fast rule. The recommenda- 
tion given by certain successful rural 
teachers is “Use judgment about the 
homework of pupils.” 

Parents have a right to expect teaching 
to be done in school rather than to be as- 
signed as homework. A well-known story 
of a mother who was compelled to earn 
the living for the family illustrates this 
point. Every evening, after a long day’s 
work away from home, this mother found 
it necessary to work late in order to help 
her little daughter with her arithmetic 
problems for the next day. Finally, she 

(Continued on page 67) 


DISCUSSION: PAGE > 


TOPIC FOR THIS MONTH: 


What about Homework? 


From the Village Viewpoint 


Discussed by MILDRED ENGLISH 


Superintendent, Peabody Training School, 
Georgia State College for Women, Milledgeville, Georgia 


H <A DISCUSSION of the problem of 

homework finds its way into every 
home where there are children of school 
age. Some parents want the children to 
bring their books home and do homework. 
They feel it an obligation to help, and at 
times they do a great part of the work. 
Methods have changed in school, as else- 
where, and when the work which has been 
done by the parents is not accepted by the 
teacher, the parents decide “there is noth- 
ing to modern education. The school 
should stick to the three R’s.” 

Other parents object to having any 
homework assigned, believing that after 
the long hours in school, the child needs 
to get out into the sunshine; needs time to 
play, to think, to live. 

Many of our schools do have long 
hours, opening at 8:30 and closing at 
4:00. Where the day is long, it is a good 
idea to plan the program in such a way 
that there may be periods of supervised 
study in school. ‘This should be a time 
when the teacher can help the children 
acquire the techniques needed in using 
the dictionary, looking up topics in refer- 
ence books, taking notes, writing reports 
or summaries, or working arithmetic; and 
can check the individual pupil’s difficul- 
ties and see that correct practice follows. 
Such supervised study affords opportunity 
for building habits of work that should 
carry through life, which is, after all, the 
main purpose of homework. 

Is there then no place for work at 
home? At times, and for very definite 
purposes, homework certainly has its 
place. In the first grade, for example, 
when the children are beginning to read, 

(Continued on page 67) 


In Larger Communities 


Discussed by ALLEGRA J. INGLERIGHT 


Director of Elementary Education, 
Public Schools, South Bend, Indiana 


H ONLY one in three of our elemen- 

tary teachers approves of assigned 
homework in the first six grades. The 
disapproval of the other two, however, is 
highly qualified; and only one in seven is 
opposed to unassigned, spontaneous home- 
work. 

A questionnaire answered by three 
hundred teachers shows regular assigned 
homework to be the most in disfavor. Of 
those who require it, only four do so for 
all children, while only sixty-nine require 
it from even the slow workers. A fourth 
of the teachers regularly assign homework 
to pupils who have been absent, and 
slightly fewer assign it for periods deemed 
necessary. 

The higher the grade they teach the 
more wholeheartedly teachers use home- 
work; only a scant dozen make regular 
assignments in the first three grades. 
Nearly all of those who assign work espe- 
cially prepare the children so that parents 
need not aid them in homework. They 
say they are thus able to make sure that 
the work is the child’s own. A third of 
the assigners require about twenty min- 
utes’ work in arithmetic and in the basic 
reading text. Two thirds of them require 
similar application in spelling and in sup- 
plementary reading. Virtually no work 
is required in social studies, language, and 
science, and none in art. One teacher 
assigns in music. 

The assigners of regular homework are 
also its stanch advocates. By a ratio 
of three to one they believe that it im- 
proves pupils’ attitudes toward their 
work by generating more interest, that it 
produces greater skill in the subject, 

(Continued on page 67) 


When you are preparing a speech for a P.T.A. meeting or for a meeting of teachers, you may find on this page just the 
material for which you are looking. Any comments you want to make regarding the topics discussed here, or topics you 


wish to have discussed, will be welcomed. Address them to THE INSTRUCTOR, Editorial Department, Dansville, N.Y. 
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Poems Our Readers Have 


QUESTIONING 


GRACE NOLL CROWELL 


I asked the New Year, “What am I to do 
The whole year through?” 

The answer came, 

“Be true.” 


[ asked again, “And what am I to say 
To those who pass my way?” 
“The kindest words,” he said, 


“That you can say.” 


“What thoughts am I to think, day long, 
year long?” 

And clearly as a quick-struck gong, 

The answer, 

“Think no wrong.” 


“And what roads take across the earth’s 
worn sod 

Where many feet have trod?” 

Swift came the answer— 


“Those that lead to God.” 


Used by permission of Harper & Bros, 


LOOK UP! 


EDWARD EVERETT HALE 


Look up! and not down; 
Out! and not in, 
Forward! and not back; 
And lend a hand. 


NEVER SAY FAIL! 


AUTHOR UNKNOWN 


Keep pushing—tis wiser 
Than sitting aside, 

And dreaming and sighing, 
And waiting the tide. 

In life’s earnest battle 
They only prevail 

Who daily march onward 
And never say fail! 


With an eye ever open, 
A tongue that’s not dumb, 
And a heart that will never 
To sorrow succumb— 
You'll battle and conquer, 
Though thousands assail: 
How strong and how mighty 
Who never say fail! 


The spirit of angels 
Is active, I know, 
As higher and higher 
In glory they go; 
Methinks on bright pinions 
From Heaven they sail, 
To cheer and encourage 
Who never say fail! 
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Ahead, then, keep pushing, 
And elbow your way, 
Unheeding the envious, 
And asses that bray; 
All obstacles vanish, 
All enemies quail, 
In the might of their wisdom 
Who never say fail! 


In life’s early morning, 
In manhood’s firm pride, 
Let this be your motto 
Your footsteps to guide; 
In storm and in sunshine, 
Whatever assail, 
We'll onward and conquer, 
And never say fail! 


THE MITTEN SONG 


MARIE LOUISE ALLEN 
(To be chanted) 


“Thumbs in the thumb-place, 
Fingers all together!” 

This is the song 

We sing in mitten-weather. 
When it is cold, 

It doesn’t matter whether 
Mittens are wool, 

Or made of finest leather. 
This is the song 

We sing in mitten-weather: 
“Thumbs in the thumb-place, 
Fingers all together!” 


Used by permission of the author. 


SONG OF THE NORTH WIND 


AUTHOR UNKNOWN 


I am here from the North, the frozen 
North,— 
Tis a thousand leagues away,— 
And I left, as I came from my cavern 
forth, 
The streaming lights at play. 


From the deep sea’s verge to the zenith 
high 
At one vast leap they flew, 
And kindled a blaze in the midnight sky 
O’er the glittering icebergs blue. 


The frolicsome waves they shouted to me, 
As I hurriedly over them passed, 
“Where are the chains that can fetter the 
sea?” 
But I bound the boasters fast. 


In their pride of strength the pine-trees 
tall 
Of my coming took no heed; 
But I bowed the proudest of them all 
As if it had been a reed. 


Asked For 


I saw where lay in the forest spent 
The fire of the embers white, 

And I breathed on the lordly element, 
And nursed it into light. 


It floateth amain, my banner red, 
With a proud and lurid glare; 
And the fir-clad hills, as torches 

dread, 


Flame in the wintry air. 


O’er valley and hill and mere I range, 
And, as I sweep along, 
Gather all songs that are wild and 
strange, 
And mingle them in my song. 


My voice hath been uttered everywhere, 
And the sign of my presence seen; 
But the eye of man the form I wear 


Hath never beheld, I ween. 


“TO KNOW ALL 
IS TO FORGIVE ALL” 


NIXON WATERMAN 


If I knew you and you knew me— 
If both of us could clearly see, 

And with an inner sight divine 

The meaning of your heart and mine, 
I’m sure that we would differ less 
And clasp our hands in friendliness; 
Our thoughts would pleasantly agree 
If I knew you and you knew me. 


If I knew you and you knew me, 

As each one knows his own self, we 
Could look each other in the face 

And see therein a truer grace. 

Life has so many hidden woes, 

So many thorns for every rose; 

The “why” of things our hearts would see 
If I knew you and you knew me. 


Used by permission of the author 


JUST TO BE TENDER 


AUTHOR UNKNOWN 


Just to be tender, just to be true, 

Just to be glad the whole day through, 
Just to be merciful, just to be mild, 
Just to be trustful as a child; 

Just to be gentle and kind and sweet, 
Just to be helpful with willing feet, 
Just to be cheery when things go wrong, 
Just to drive sadness away with song, 
Whether the hour is dark or bright, 
Just to be loyal to God and right, 

Just to believe that God knows best, 
Just in His promises ever to rest, 

Just to let love be our daily key, 

That is God’s will for you and me. 


ll 











Seatwork for 
“Playing Cafeteria” 


ELIZABETH BUCHMAN 


Teacher, Primary Grades, Stanwick School, 
Moorestown, New Jersey 


Seatwork for 
“A Study of Evergreen Trees” 


IDA E. BANCROFT 


Teacher, Third Grade, Central School, 
Georgetown, Massachusetts 





Guess these riddles. 


. 
1. I am red. 


You can eat me sliced. 
Some children like me made into juice. 
People put me in soup. 
Draw me. 
2. I have a green head. 
[ have a white heart. 
I grow in the garden. 
[ am eaten raw as a salad. 
I am eaten cooked as a vegetable. 
Write my name. 
3. Tam small and brown. 
[ have a long slender seed. 
[ grow on a palm tree. 
I am usually eaten dried. 
What am I? 


Write the answers to these problems. 


1. Mr. White, a nurseryman, sells trees at the 
following prices: pine, $2 each; hemlock, $3 
each; spruce, $4 each. Find the cost of five 
hemlocks; of three pines; of two spruces. Find 
the cost of all these trees. 

2. How many pines could you buy for ten 
dollars? How many hemlocks could you buy 
for eighteen dollars? 

3. Florence picked up 20 pine needles. Pauline 
picked up 2 less needles. How many needles did 
Pauline pick up? 

4. Peter heaped eight larch cones in a pile. 
James put the same number of hemlock cones in 
a pile. How many cones were there in both piles? 








, ° ‘ ° ‘ 
Put a ring around the figures in each line which 
are more than the value of the coin named. 


1. Quarter: 14, 9, 26, 51, 3, 68, 24. 
2. Dime: 12, 7, 38, 92, 8, 5, 13. 
3. Half dollar: 53, 47, 26, 18,79, 35, 19. 


From the following list select the trees on which 
birds would find food in winter. 


chestnut elm pear 
juniper cedar peach 
apple larch willow 











Choose the best ending for each sentence. 


1. A good breakfast for me to eat is 
a) orange juice and hot cereal. 
b) doughnuts and coffee. 
c) pancakes and sausage. 
2. If lam hungry after school, I should eat 
a) apiece of pie. 
b) an apple. 
c) candy. 
3. A vegetable plate at a cafeteria might have 
a) roast beef, potatoes, peas. 
b) spinach, beets, carrots, beans. 
¢) potato salad, pickle, roll. 


For “Playing Cafeteria,” see page 13. 





Ted’s father is setting out trees around his new 
house. He asked Ted to choose some trees that 
are green all winter. Which trees did Ted select 
from this list? 


maple spruce cedar 
elm larch oak 

pine hemlock poplar 
willow ash sycamore 








Read and do these things. 


Fold a sheet of paper in four parts. 

In each part draw an evergreen tree. 

Exchange your paper with another pupil, and 
each name the trees the other drew. e 


For “A Study of Evergreen Trees,” see page 25. 
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Playing Cafeteria 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


ELIZABETH BUCHMAN 


Teacher, Primary Grades, Stanwick School, Moorestown, New Jersey 


I. Approach. 
A. This activity had its beginning in a 
discussion which took place one Mon- 
day morning. Franklin said that he had 
had lunch in a cafeteria in the city the 
previous Saturday. None of the other 
children had ever eaten at a cafeteria. 
Some of them had never heard of one. 
Franklin’s news contribution became a 
group problem through John’s ques- 
tion, “What is a cafeteria?” Franklin, 
aided by a few others, tried to answer 
John’s question by describing a cafe- 
teria. 
B. We had some copies of a reader in 
which there was a section on the impor- 
tance of good food. In the story, the 
children played cafeteria. The girls 
and boys looked at the pictures, looked 
over the stories, and decided that they 
too would like to play cafeteria. 
II. Objectives. 
A. Pupils’. 
1. To find out what a cafeteria is 
like. 
2. To make a cafeteria as much like 
a real one as possible. 
3. To study healthful foods. 
4. To plan some healthful meals. 
§. To learn about food sources, and 
how fruits and vegetables grow. 
6. To find out how money looks, and 
how to make change. 
B. Teacher’s. 
1. To help John and some of the 
others find out what a cafeteria is. 
2. To provide a worthy center for 
group planning and working. 
3. To bring before the children the 
question: What foods should we eat? 
4. To give the children a chance to 
plan nourishing and appetizing meals. 
§. To provide opportunity for indi- 
vidual and group activity and re- 
sponsibility. 
Ill. Carrying out the activity. 
A. Making a cafeteria. 
1. The children arranged some un- 
used desks to form the counter. 
2. Franklin made a sign, “Cafeteria.” 
3. Audrey prepared cards for food 
lists. 
4. John brought a cardboard box 
which he and David converted into 
a cash register. 
B. Collecting the food. 
The children cut from old maga- 
zines pictures of various kinds of food. 
hey mounted the pictures on card- 


C. Making toy money. 
1. At first the children brought play 
money from home. As they could 
not obtain enough, they decided to 
make money. 
2. The children spent some time in 
examining dollar bills, fifty-cent 
pieces, and quarters. (They knew 
what dimes, nickels, and pennies 
looked like. ) 
3. Each child made himself a supply 
of money of the proper size, color- 
ing, and so on. 

D. Formulating price lists. 
1. Some of the prices were copied 
from a reader. 
2. After discussion, and questioning 
of mothers, the price list was decided 
on. 

E. New problems. 
1. The cashier must be checked on 
making change. 
2. Waiters and waitresses must be 
helpful and polite to customers. 
3. Additional equipment, such as 
shallow, oblong trays, must be con- 
structed. 
4. Suggested menus must be attrac- 
tively made and placed so as to help 
patrons choose wisely. 


Seatwork based on this unit 
will be found on page 12. 


: ha ee 


F, Other specific activities involved. 
1. Arranging the food attractively. 
2. Arranging signs conveniently so 
as to be easily read. 

3. Asking people at home, and oth- 
ers outside the school, about sources, 
values, and prices of food. 

4. Participating in activities of play- 
ing cafeteria, as, being cashier, wait- 
er, Waitress, Customer. 


IV. Correlations with school subjects. 


A. Reading. 
1. Reading about foods and their 
values and uses. 
2. Reading signs. 
3. Reading stories from readers and 
other books. 
4. Reading information about topics 
of interest to each child. 

B. Arithmetic. 
1. Examining pieces of money. 
2. Counting money. 
3. Adding bills. 
4. Making change. 

C. Spelling. 
1. Words needed in writing food 
lists and menus. 
2. Words needed in making money. 
3. Words needed in writing riddles, 
puzzles, letters, and stories about the 
cafeteria. 

D. Writing. 
1. Writing stories about cafeteria. 
2. Writing advertisements for cafe- 
teria. 
3. Writing and decorating menus 
and food lists. 
4, Writing or printing signs, menus, 
and so on, considering spacing, let- 
ter forms, and number forms. 

(Continued on page 70) 
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Three Tests for January 


A TEST ON ALASKA 


HOPE MITCHENER 


Teacher, Intermediate Grades, 
Belton Public Schools, Belton, Missouri 


1. Fill each blank with the word or words 
which make the statement true. 
1. Alaska was purchased from 
2. Central Alaska is crossed by th 
River from east to west. 
3. The United States carries on a large 
industry on the Pribilof Islands. 


4. is the highest peak in North 
America. 

5. is the capital of Alaska. 

6. The is the most valuable 


fish caught in Alaskan waters. 

7. The chief mineral product of Alaska 
is ; 

8. The northern shores of Alaska are 
washed by the 


9. The separates Alaska from 
Siberia. 
10. were imported from Siberia 


by the United States government for the 
natives of Alaska. 
11. Many 
coast of Alaska. 
12. The Eskimos live chiefly along the 
Sea and the Ocean. 


indent the Pacific 


If. Underline the word or words in pa- 
renthesis which make the sentence true. 

1. Alaska was purchased by the United 
States in (1898, 1867). 

2. (Nome, Fairbanks) is the largest 
city on the Seward Peninsula. 

3. Northern Alaska along the Arctic 
coast is a (plateau, low treeless plain). 

4. Southeast Alaska has a (temperate, 
arctic) climate. 

§. Southern Alaska bordering the Pa- 
cific Ocean is a (plateau, mountainous 
region). 


Ill. If the sentence is true, write T after 
it; if not true, write F. 

1. The climate of the interior of Alaska 
is continental. 

2. Southern Alaska has a very regular 
coast line. 

3. Alaskan summers are seasons of long 
nights. 

4. There are extensive deposits of coal 
in Alaska. 

§. Strawberries are 
parts of Alaska. 

6. The Aleutian Islands are of volcanic 
origin. 

7. Agriculture is the chief industry of 
Alaska. 

8. In 1867 the citizens of the United 
States approved the purchase of Alaska. 

(For key, see page 64) 
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WATERWAYS OF THE WORLD 


GORDON HAFERBECKER 


Principal, Polar Graded School, Polar, Wisconsin 


I. Give the name of the waterway de- 
scribed. 

1. The sacred river of India 

2. A river in South America whose 
mouth is at the Equator 

3. The river which forms part of the 
boundary between the United States and 
Mexico 

4. The sea between Europe and Africa 

§. The largest ocean 

6. The river on which London is 
located 

7. The canal that crosses Central 
America 

8. A large bay in northern Canada 

9. A gulf between Arabia and Iran 


II. Write the country where each of these 
rivers has its mouth. 


1. Yukon 7. Orange 
2. Hwang 8. Indus 
3. Darling 9. Danube 
4. Volga 10. Rhine 
5. Seine 11. Yangtze 
6. St. Lawrence 12. Vistula 


Ill. If the statement is true, write T 
after it; if not true, write F. 

1. Bering Sea is near Alaska. 

2. Lake Titicaca is in South America. 

3. Boats can go far inland on most of 
the rivers of Africa. 

4. A canal connects the Hudson River 
and the Great Lakes. 

§. Salmon fishing is important on the 
lower Mississippi River. 

6. Dredges are used to deepen rivers. 

7. The Po is an important river in 
Poland. 

8. Lake Victoria is in Australia. 

9. Istanbul is on the Sea of Marmara. 

(For key, see page 68) 





AN ASTRONOMY TEST 


ERCELLE BENNETT 


Supervisor, Sixth Grade, McGuffey Training School, 
State Teachers College, East Radford, Virginia 


I. If the statement is true, write 'T after 
it; if not true, write F. 

1. Astronomers tell us there is no at- 
mosphere about the moon. 

2. The sun is nearly 93,000,000 miles 
from the earth. 

3. Astronomers believe there is life on 
Jupiter. 

4. The ancient people believed that 
the sun was the center of the solar system. 

§. Some constellations appear to rise 
in the east and set in the west. 

6. The North Star is the end star in 
the Big Dipper’s handle. 

7. The stars are nearer the earth than 
the planets are. 


II. Fill each blank with the word which 
completes the sentence correctly. 

1. The ancients imagined the star 
groups formed figures, which we call 


2. The planet other than the earth 
which many scientists believe may have 
life is , 

3. We have days and nights of equal 
length about an , 

4. rays of the sun give more 
heat than rays. 

§. In the northern hemisphere the 
most brilliant and beautiful constellation 
during the winter months is 


6. and are the two 
smallest planets. 
7 is a constellation in the 


Sevan of the letter M or W. 


Ill. Draw a line under the correct answer 
within the parenthesis. 

1. The law of gravitation was dis- 
covered by (Ptolemy, Galileo, Newton). 

2. The first man to use the telescope 
in making new discoveries was (Galileo, 
Copernicus, Kepler). 

3. The planet which appears most bril- 
liant to us is (Venus, Mercury, Mars). 

4. The most brilliant star visible in the 
northern hemisphere is (Sirius, Arcturus, 
Deneb). 

§. The planet with rings around it is 
(Mars, Saturn, Neptune). 

6. A heavenly body which shines by its 
own light is (the moon, Jupiter, the sun). 

7. The largest planet is (Jupiter, Sa- 
turn, Neptune). 

8. The cloudlike band in the heavens 
composed of a vast number of stars is the 
(Milky Way, Northern Lights, Zodiac). 

9. (Galileo, Copernicus, Ptolemy) be- 
lieved that the earth was the center 0 
the universe. 

10. The moon is about (93,000,000, 
239,000, 860,000) miles from the earth. 
(For key, see page 65) 
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A Unit on Astronomy 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


ERCELLE BENNETT 


Supervisor, Sixth Grade, McGuffey Training School, State Teachers College, East Radford, Virginia 


B THE wonders of the universe have an 

especial appeal to most children. The 
field of astronomy offers much that is 
worth while for the child. Pupils often 
ask questions concerning the stars, sun, 
moon, meteors, and planets. 

Several members of the group of sixth- 
grade pupils to whom this unit was taught 
belonged to Scout organizations. The 
children had a definite interest in star 
study resulting from discussions and field 
trips, and from reports of visits to the 
Adler Planetarium. 

Through a careful survey of the library 
and book lists and previous experience in 
developing a unit in astronomy for a 
similar group, the teacher knew that the 
available material would meet adequately 
all the group and individual needs of the 
pupils. 

The comprehensive development of 
such a topic furnishes excellent leads for 
the vital integration of language, arith- 
metic, social studies, music, and art. The 
immediate initiation of the unit was 
through discussions, pictures, znd oppor- 
tunities given to ask questions. 

The activities of the unit were planned 

co-operatively by the group and teacher. 
An average of forty minutes a day for 
nine weeks was devoted to the unit of 
study. 
I. Major aims of education chosen for 
possible realization in the development 
of the unit. (These were based on the 
Virginia Tentative Course of Study.) 

A. Understandings. 

1. The sun is the source of all en- 
ergy. 

2. Man has learned to adapt himself 
to climatic conditions that he has 
been unable to control. 

3. The orderliness and balance of 
nature. 

4. Matter and energy cannot be 
created or destroyed but can be 
changed from one form to another. 

§. Discovery and invention have 
caused man to think and live differ- 
ently. 

B. Emotionalized attitudes. 

1. The desire to learn. 

2. The tendency to increase the 
depth of one’s interest concerning 
astronomy. 

3. The tendency to 
squarely. 

4. The disposition to consult reliable 
authorities on any subject. 

5. The scientific attitude in work- 
ing out any problem. 


face reality 
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6. The disposition to discriminate, 
evaluate, and verify statements read 
concerning natural conditions. 
7. The disposition to formulate and 
understand conclusions rather than 
to learn facts by rote. 
8. High regard for the spirit of sci- 
ence. 
9. The enjoyment of the orderliness 
and demonstrations of nature. 
10. The appreciation of the beauties 
of nature and a sense of reverence 
and admiration for the wonders of 
nature. 
11. The feeling of the worth of 
communing with nature. 

C. Special abilities. 
1. To organize, analyze, interpret, 
and evaluate reading material. 
2. To use reference books. 
3. To interpret thought in oral read- 
ing. 
4. To use silent reading as recreation. 
§. To express one’s thoughts in 
forms of oral discussion. 
6. To express one’s thoughts clearly, 
forcibly, and correctly in all forms 
of written discourse. 
7. To use handwriting. 
8. To listen. 
9. To study. 
10. To ask brief effective questions 


which will call forth the desired 
answer. 

11. To select and organize material 
properly. 


12. To read and understand various 
kinds of maps. 
13. To make maps. 
14. To recognize the worth of the 
man whose work is marked by 
honesty and integrity. 
Il. Content. 
A. The sun. 
1. Definition of the sun. 
2. Layers of the sun’s flame. 
a) Corona. 
b) Photosphere. 
c) Chromosphere. 
Composition of the layers. 
Distance from the earth. 
Speed and travel of light. 
Sun as the source of all energy. 
. Reasons why the ancients wor- 
shipped the sun. 
8. Size of the sun. 
9. Sun spots. 
10. Life of the sun. 


(Continued on page 69) 
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A test based on this unit 
will be found on page 14. 





Wide World Photo = 
A Total Eclipse of the Sun 
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Philip D. Gendreau 


Looking through a Huge Telescope 





Culver Service 


Halley's Comet as It Appeared in 1910 





Aaufmann-Fabry Photo 


The Famous Adler Planetarium, Chicago 
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“Sir Galahad” —George Frederick Watts 


EDGENIA ECKFORD 


Formerly, Instructor of Art, Tower Hill School, Wilmington, Delaware 


The Picture 


@ OF ALL the brave knights of 

King Arthur’s Round Table, Sir 
Galahad was the greatest in strength 
and courage. Among them all he was 
the purest of heart. 

In this picture we find him stand- 
ing by his beautiful white charger, 
deep in prayer. The horse seems to 
realize that his master has stopped 
to pray. 

With true reverence Sir Galahad 
has slipped his helmet off and folded 
his hands upon his knee. He knows 
that in order to be brave when the 
enemy comes, and in order to be 
strong enough to conquer, there must 
be times when one is quiet and asks 
God for strength and knowledge of 
what is right to do. 

Sir Galahad lived at a time when 
life was very different from what it 
is now. Legend tells us that King 
Arthur was a knight of Britain who 
became king. With the help of his 
knights, he fought the heathen invad- 
ers, helped the poor and needy, and 
When the knights 


were not busy this way they were 


righted wrongs. 


having jousts and tournaments. 

Not everyone could be a knight. 
A man must prove himself strong 
and courageous, gentle and courteous 
to women, and must spend a long 
time in training. 

The coming of Sir Galahad to King 
Arthur’s court was more impressive 
than that of any other knight. At 
the famous Round Table where all the 
knights and the king sat, there was 
one place that none could fill. It was 
marked Siege Perilous. 
worthy knight sat there, death would 
come to him. 

Therefore, when an old man robed 
in white brought a beautiful young 


If an un- 
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boy, named Galahad, into the dining 
hall and told him to take that seat, 
everyone was surprised. When he 
lifted up the silk covering, he found 
written in the seat these words: “This 
is the siege of Galahad.” And it was 
he who later found the Holy Grail, 
the cup that Christ used at the Last 
Supper. 

George Frederick Watts liked best 
of all to make pictures that told a sto- 
ry. Great poets and writers gave him 
many ideas. One was Lord Tennyson, 
whose poem about Sir Galahad in- 
spired this picture. Watts made two 
similar paintings of Sir Galahad, one 
of which is in Eton College Chapel, 
England, and the other in the Nation- 
al Gallery, London. 

How carefully he planned the pic- 
ture. The white and red stand for 
purity and courage. The dark green 
leaves make a fine contrast to the red. 
The many straight lines give a feeling 
of dignity and strength. 


Activities 

Read the story of Sir Galahad, or 
Make 
pictures of Sir Galahad in a tourna- 
ment; seated at the Round Table. 

Select one of the King Arthur leg- 
ends and paint a picture of it. Im- 
agine how the knights looked; the 
court they lived in; the ladies. 

Enact scenes from the King Arthur 


have someone read it to you. 


legends. Make scenery, and costumes 
and banners for thé knights. Talk 
in the courtly language which the 
knights used. 

Make out a list of things that 
would help one to become pure of 
heart and strong of body. See how 
many of them you can live by. 


Questions 


Why did Sir Galahad stop in the 
forest? Why did he take off his hel- 
met? How has the artist made us 
feel that the knight and his horse are 
friends? Is the horse impatient? 

Why did Watts want to paint a 
picture of this knight? Was it his 
armor that gave Sir Galahad the 
strength of ten men? 

Why did the artist use red for the 
horse’s bridle? 


tant too? 


Is the white impor- 
Do the green leaves help 
the other colors? 


Correlations 


PoEMS AND STORIES 


Pyle, Howard: Story of the Champions of 
the Round Table; Story of King Arthur 
and His Knights; Story of Sir Launcelot 
and His Companions; and Story of the 
Grail and the Passing of Arthur (Scribner). 

Tappan, Eva March: When Knights Were 
Bold (Houghton Mifflin). 

Tennyson, Alfred: “Sir Galahad”; Idylls of 
the King (various publishers). 


PHONOGRAPH RECORDS 


Bach: “My Heart Ever Faithful”—For God 
So Loved the World (Victor 7388). 


Elgar: “Pomp and Circumstance” (Victor 
6648, 9016). 

Gilchrist: “Sweet Is True Love,” from 
Tennyson’s Idylls of the King (Victor 
4124). , 

Schubert: “Ave Maria,” from Scott’s Lady 


of the Lake (Victor 6927). 
Wagner: Prelude—“Parsifal” (Victor 6861). 


The Artist 


B ON THE twenty-third of February, 

1817, George Frederick Watts was born 
in London. As a small boy he found delight 
in making illustrations for Sir Walter Scott's 
tales. 

Though he entered the Royal Academy, he 
found little which he thought would be of 
value to him, so he stopped. It may be truth- 
fully said that he was self-taught, and in no 
way influenced by the work of his friends. 
He has said that his true teachers were the 
magnificent Elgin Marbles in the British Mu- 
seum. Watts painted many allegorical sub- 
jects and portraits; he was also a sculptor. 
Many of his works may be seen in the Ne 
tional Gallery, London. 
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The Story Play 


RECREATIONAL ACTIVITIES FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


DOROTHY M. TAYLOR 


Principal, McKinley Elementary School, Salem, Oregon 


HB ONE of the delightful features of our 

present-day primary program is the 
story play. This activity provides for the 
exercise and development of muscular co- 
ordination, motivated by mental stimula- 
tion and imagery. 

The following points will be useful in 
planning and carrying out story plays. 

1. There should be a very definite cor- 
relation with whatever work is engaging 
the major attention of the class. 

2. Plan seasonable story plays in which 
current weather phenomena are used. 

3. The formation must be determined 
by the number in the class, the play facil- 
ities, and soon. An ideal grouping for a 
class of twenty to thirty pupils is one us- 
ing four parallel lines with five to eight 
pupils in a line. The lines are spaced 
arm’s distance from one another. All 
pupils face the teacher. 

4. When general directions, such as 
“pull on sweaters,” are given, all the pu- 
pils execute the order, each child giving 
his individual interpretation. When ac- 
tivities such as running and skipping are 
done, a definite order of line participation 
should be followed. The accompanying 
diagram shows a satisfactory routine, 
numbers referring to order of participa- 
tion. Each line in turn has the right of 
way in running around the group and 
back to place, starting in the direction 
indicated by arrow. 

§. In giving directions choose words 
that will lead pupils to express, in face 
and in body, the situations pictured. 

6. Movements should include the head, 
neck, arms, legs, trunk, and lungs. 

7. The story should be told in an ap- 
propriately dramatic manner. 

8. There should be unity of thought 
and a consistent sequence of events. A 
series of adventures might be followed in 
story plays covering several weeks. 

9. The opening sentences should be 
carefully worded, brief, and clearly sug- 
gestive of the imagined situation. 

10. There should be a definite, but 
brief, summary for each episode. 

The following story plays feature the 
simple adventures of Peggy and Peter. 
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BUILDING A CAMPFIRE 


“Do you want to go to the woods and 
make a campfire? Peggy and Peter want 
to go with you!’ 

Put on coat and cap. 
Put on rubbers. 
Skip to the woods. 
Gather firewood. 
Light the fire. 
Blow on the fire. 
. Dance around the fire. 
“Peggy and Peter are tired and want to 
sit by the fire and listen to a story.’ 


RL) 


CLIMBING TREES 


Cad al el at ae ee 





“It was a pleasant day. The wind was 
blowing in the tops of the tall trees. 
Peggy and Peter’s mother said they might 
play outside.” 

. Pulling on sweater. 

Putting on rubbers. 

Skipping out to the big oak tree. 
Climbing the tree. 

Swaying with the boughs. 

6. Singing lullaby song. 

7. Climbing down and running to big 
fir tree. 

8. Measuring with arms the size of the 
trunk. 

9. Climbing 
trunk. 

10. Shaking down fir cones. 
11. Gathering the fir cones into a pile. 
12. Skipping after a little chipmunk. 
“Peggy and Peter watched the little 
chipmunk scurry up the big oak tree and 
disappear in a hole.” 


“whvnd = 


ladder nailed to tree 





THE O_p SNow MAN AND THE 
O_p SNow WOMAN 


“Tt was a bright moonlight night. 
There on the lawn stood the Old Snow 
Man and the Old Snow Woman that 
Peggy and Peter had made. Just at mid- 
night they made a slight move. They 
were trying to stretch.” 

1. Right-arm stretch (movements slow 
and jerky at first). 

2. Left-arm stretch. 

3. Both arms overhead stretch. 

4. Right foot lifted from snow (very 
difficult at first). 

§. Left foot lifted. 

6. Walk around the yard (wobbly 
movements of head and trunk). 

7. Run around yard (easy strides) . 

8. Blow icy breath. 

9. Run around and jump into place. 

“When Peggy and Peter got up that 
morning they ran to the window and 
cried, ‘See our Old Snow Man and our 
Old Snow Woman.’ They never knew 
that the Old Snow Man and the Old Snow 
Woman had played during the night.” 





THE First SprinGc FLOWERS 


“Tt was such a warm morning that 
Peggy and Peter could go outside without 
_ wraps.’ 

. Skipping outside. 

: Feeling wind blowing hair. 

3. Kneeling, and finding little flowers 
pushing through the earth. 

4. Leaves stretching up through the 
soil. 

§. Slowly rising as stems grow. 

6. Standing tall with arms outstretched 
as flowers blossom. 

7. Picking a daffodil. 

8. Smelling the flower. 

9. Skipping to Mother, and giving her 
the first flower. 

“Mother said, ‘Thank you, Peggy. 
Thank you, Peter.’ ’ 
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Professional Clubs for Rural Teachers 


NEAL M. BOWERS 


Formerly, Rural Teacher, Newaygo County, Michigan 


B WHO has not passed through coun- 
try districts and noticed the isolated 
appearance of some of the rural schools? 
In theory they are in contact with the 
state organization; actually they are out 
of contact with any unifying measure ex- 
cept the annual visit of the school com- 
missioner (county superintendent) and 
perhaps the teacher’s attendance at the 
yearly county meeting. 
Within the last few years there has been 
a widespread development of rural teach- 
ers’ clubs, which have served to bind the 
teachers together into a really professional 
group. These organizations mark a pro- 
gressive movement which can do much to 
further rural education. 


@ THE organization of a rural teachers’ 

club can best be accomplished under 
the direction of the school commissioner. 
In many counties it is customary to call 
the teachers together for an assembly at 
the beginning of the term. This can easily 
be made the starting point for a club; of- 
ficers can be elected and plans made for 
the next meeting. The group should con- 
tinue in co-operation with the commis- 
sioner, working with him for a common 
purpose; and he may wish to use the as- 
semblies for the announcement of his pol- 
icies and plans. 

Membership should include all the rural 
teachers of the county. It might appear 
that so large a group would function 
clumsily, but through co-operation it can 
be made an efficient organization. Small- 
er sectional groups tend to become social 
and thus the aims and purposes of the 
club are lost. Club membership should be 
considered a requirement of one’s profes- 
sion, and attendance and participation a 
part of one’s work. 


B THE efficient administration of a club 
depends directly upon its organiza- 
tion. Needed officers are a president, 
vice-president, secretary, and treasurer. 
Those holding office at the end of the 
school year should arrange for the first 
meeting the following fall. This ensures 
the continuation of the club from year to 
year. The club should have a definite 
yearly program so that if a midyear elec- 
tion is held it will not interfere with the 
functioning of the organization. 
Committees will be needed. There 
should be few permanent committees. 
Perhaps the only standing one should be 
that concerned with programs. Others 
may be necessary, such as library or fi- 
nance, or one organized for the study of 
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DON'T you think that the idea of a club for all the 
rural teachers in your county is a good one? This 
article has suggestions both for starting such a club, 
and for carrying it on successfully. Program com- 
mittees will find listed in it a number of interest- 
ing topics for club study. In this connection, we 
would like to call your attention to our Forum Dis- 
cussion Page, which deals each month with some 
subject of general educational interest. 





some particular subject. These should be 
named as the need arises and dismissed as 
soon as their work is completed. 

Every effort should be made to prevent 
unnecessary administrative matters from 
taking too much time from the program. 
Petty points should be settled by the club 
officials, and only the more important 
questions should reach the entire assembly 
for voting. Members should have the 
right to bring forward measures to be 
considered or to make suggestions to the 
officers or committees. 

If a constitution is wanted, it should 
be broad in scope, allowing for future 
needs and expansion. It should not give 
rise to disputes; the purpose of a teachers’ 
club is not to debate over a constitution 
but to make an educational advance. 

Ten cents a month is an average charge 
for dues. This provides a fund for the 
purchase of needed materials and also 
makes possible the establishment of a pro- 
fessional library. 

Most clubs meet once a month. Some 
organizations prefer an evening meeting; 
others vote for a half-day assembly on 
Saturday. The place selected for the 


meetings will depend upon accommoda- 
tions and accessibility. 


Each meeting 





W. Henry Boller 


The Beauty of the Winter Woods 





should receive newspaper notice. Through 
public relations the club must justify its 
existence, and show that it is. a progressive 
movement working to bring better educa- 
tional methods to the rural child. 


B THE success or failure of the club de- 

pends directly upon the programs, 
They must be alive, varied, and helpful, 
Therefore the policy of the program com- 
mittee must be definite, straightforward, 
and progressive. To be able to follow this 
policy, the members of the committee 
should be elected for the same term of 
office as the other officials. 

It is the task of the program committee 
to discover the interests and abilities of 
the members and develop them along lines 
that will accomplish the club’s objectives, 
The information can be obtained through 
questionnaires issued early in the year, and 
kept on file. Parts and activities can then 
be assigned according to individual inter- 
ests, and the haphazard distribution of 
program work can thus be avoided. 


B THE objectives of the club should be 

cultural, professional, and social. It 
should aim to enrich the cultural back- 
ground of its members, bring them more 
knowledge of their profession, and widen 
their social life. 

Culturally a club has many possibilities. 
Programs may include dramatic and mv- 
sical presentations, group singing, discus- 
sion, and debates. There may be talks on 
books, travel, art, history, science, biog- 
raphy, hobbies, social problems, and cur- 
rent events. Arrangements may be made 
to visit industrial plants, social institu- 
tions, or points of historical, literary, or 
geographical interest; or to take advan- 
tage of lectures and concerts. This pro- 
gram should give the teacher knowledge 
which can be carried over to the pupils 
in the teaching of the various school sub- 
jects, a knowledge that will help to extend 
the horizons of the rural child. 

Naturally, the greater part of the work 
in the club will revolve around its pro- 
fessional program. We present a list of 
club activities which may prove of value. 
Records should be kept of any studies 
made, and filed along with the club’s li- 
brary material. 

1. Studies of teaching methods. 

2. Study of reading (or some other 
subject) and a search for methods of im- 
provement. 

3. Study of remedial classes in school 
subjects and their establishment in the 
rural school program. 

4. Studies and exhibits of successful 
projects. 

§. Conducting a survey of health con- 
ditions among rural children and develop- 
ing plans for improvement. 

6. Co-operation to secure a 
health service. 


(Continued on page 68) 
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Reading Aloud 
to Your Pupils 


FOR PRIMARY AND MIDDLE GRADES 


MARGARET MANNING ROBERTS 


Associate, Kindergarten-Primary Education, 
University of California, Los Angeles, California 


S TO READ a story aloud and read it 

well is an art involving both planning 
and practice. Each teacher’s story hour 
is exactly what she makes it. The chil- 
dren’s pleasure in listening and even their 
delight in silent reading are often direct 
results of the teacher’s skill in story-hour 
tactics. Some points which help to make 
a successful story hour are given below. 


CHOOSING THE STORY 


Story lists are not infallible—they are 
merely guideposts to a balanced story 
diet. But having a variety of stories, to 
meet the group’s varying interests, is a 
safe plan for any teacher to follow. In- 
clude familiar folk tales, together with 
some that are not so well known; add re- 
alistic stories, for they help the group to 
better understand and appreciate their 
own environment and that of others; 
choose tales which are only partly true, 
for they add spice and flavor. 

Select stories with well-defined plots, 
plenty of action, and satisfying denoue- 
ments. All three are important when a 
large group makes up the story audience. 
If a choice is to be made between two 
stories with the same content, learn to 
choose the tale having the more literary 
value. The better written the story, the 
more distinct impression it will make. 

SETTING THE STAGE 

Be sure that everything is done to cen- 
ter attention on the story. See that the 
children are comfortably seated before the 
reading begins and that each child has a 
full view of the reader’s face. The half 
circle is perhaps the most acceptable seat- 
ing arrangement, with the individuals 
possessing the shortest interest span sitting 
close to the teacher. 

Some stories need no_ introduction, 
while others have a more favorable re- 
ception if a few explanatory words pre- 


cede. In any case the introduction should 
be brief and to the point. 


READING THE STORY 


Reading aloud is an art which calls for 
Practice. Most of us should read the story 
over at least twice before we face our au- 
dience—once silently and once aloud. It 
's Curious what antics one’s voice will play 

(Continued on page 69) 
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Suggested Books for the Story Hour 


Andersen, Hans C.: Fairy Tales (Dutton). 
Forty-one well selected tales, translated 
by Mrs. Edgar Lucas. For second, third, 
and fourth grades. 

Association for Childhood Education: Told 
under the Blue Umbrella (Macmillan). 
Realistic stories to read to kindergarten- 
primary children. 

Told under the Green Umbrella 
(Macmillan). ‘Twenty-six well retold 
stories, most of which are folk tales; for 
kindergarten and primary grades. 

Browne, Frances: Granny's Wonderful Chair 
(Macmillan). Eight fairy stories which 
third and fourth grades will enjoy. 

Chevalier, Ragnhild: Wandering Monday and 
Other Days in Bergen (Macmillan). 
Some are realistic tales, others are bits of 
folklore. “In the Kitchen,” “Three Pi- 
anos,” and “An Old-Fashioned Christmas” 
will delight most third and fourth grades. 

Chrisman, Arthur B.: Shen of the Sea (Dut- 
ton). A_ collection of Chinese stories 
which received the Newbery Award in 
1926. Third and fourth grades will en- 
joy them. 

Clark, M. E.; and Quigley, M. C.: Poppy 
Seed Cakes (Doubleday Doran). Each 
story in the book is complete in itself. 
Kindergarten children and those in the 
first two grades will enjoy hearing them 
read. Older children will enjoy reading 
them for themselves. 

Coatsworth, Elizabeth: Cricket and the Em- 
peror’s Son (Macmillan). Eight tales 
which will delight a fourth grade. 

Dalgliesh, Alice: The Blue Teapot (Macmil- 
lan). Six realistic stories with a Maine 
setting. For third and fourth grades. 

Davis, Mary Gould: A Baker's Dozen (Har- 
court Brace). Thirteen tales which have 
proved popular in the New York Public 
Library story hour. “The Hare That Ran 
Away,” “Numskull and the Rabbit,” and 
“Kuratko the Terrible” should delight a 
second grade; “The Pumpkin Giant,” “A 
Chinese Fairy Tale,” and “Hungry Hans” 
will be enjoyed by third and fourth grades. 

De La Mare, Walter: Told Again (Knopf). 
An excellent collection of beautifully told 
and well selected folk tales for third and 
fourth grades. 

Eels, E. S.: Tales of Enchantment from Spain 
(Harcourt Brace). For third and fourth 
grades. 

Emerson, C. D.: A Merry-Go-Round of Mod- 
ern Tales (Dutton). Merry tales in which 
real objects do fanciful things. For 
primary grades. 

Farjeon, Eleanor: Italian Pee p-Show (Stokes). 
Modern fairy tales, of which “The Lady’s 
Room” and “Oranges and Lemons” will 
perhaps be most enjoyed by third and 
fourth grades. 

——Old Nurse's Stocking-Basket (Stokes). 
Norwegian tales flavored with folklore. 
For primary. grades. 

Harris, Joel Chandlery Uncle Remus, His 
Songs and His Sayings (Appleton-Cen- 
tury). The fourth-grade teacher, who 
reads dialect well can delight her audience 
with these tales. “The Tar-Baby” is en- 
joyed by even younger children. 

Houghton, L. S.: Russian Grandmother's 
Wonder Tales, (Scribner). Each story 
contains within it a second story, a folk 
tale of old Rassia. For fourth’grade. 





Housman, Laurence: A Doorway in Fairy- 
land, and Moonshine and Clover (Har- 
court Brace). These beautiful modern 
fairy tales are enjoyed by fourth-graders 
and older pupils. 

Hughes, R. A. W.: The Spider's Palace and 
Other Stories (Harper). Highly imagina- 
tive children in the third and fourth 
grades will enjoy these modern fairy tales. 

Hlutchinson, V. W., comp.: Chimney Corner 
Stories (Minton Balch). Sixteen o!d folk 
tales simply retold. Good for kindergarten 
and the first two grades. 

Fireside Stories (Minton Balch). Fif- 
teen old fairy tales which will delight sec- 
ond and third grades, 

Jacobs, Joseph: Celtic Fairy Tales (Burt); 
English Fairy Tales (Putnam); and More 
English Fairy Tales (Putnam). The ver- 
nacular of the country folk has been re- 
tained in these old tales. For the primary 
grades and above. 

Johnson, Edna; and Scott, C. E.; Anthology 
of Children’s Literature (Houghton Mit- 
flin). A collection of folk literature, well 
known modern tales, and poetry. For 
all the grades. 

Lang, Andrew, ed.: The Blue Fairy Book 
(various publishers). Fairy tales from 
many countries. Second, third, and 
fourth grades (and above) will enjoy 
many of them. 

Lattimore, E. F.: Little Pear and His Friends 
(Harcourt Brace). The book concerns the 
doings of a little Chinese boy, but each 
chapter is a complete tale. For second, 
third, and fourth grades. 

Milne, A. A.: The House at Pooh Corner and 
Winnie-the-Pooh (Dutton). Whimsical 
modern tales which second and third 
grades often enjoy. Sometimes even 
younger children like them. 

Pyle, Howard: Pepper and Salt and The 
Wonder Clock (Harper). Third and 
fourth grades will enjoy the tales from 
these two books, many of which are not 
well known. 

Rowe, Dorothy: The Rabbit Lantern (Mac- 
millan). Twelve Chinese tales. For third 
and fourth grades. 

Sandburg, Carl: Roofabaga S/ories (Harcourt 
Brace). For third and fourth grades. 
Scudder, Horace: Book of Fables and Folk 

Stories (Houghton Mifflin). A fine col- 
lection of fables, together with the best 
stories from Perrault, Grimm, d’Aulnoy, 
and some of the English collections. For 

third and fourth grades and above. 

The Children’s Book (Houghton Mif- 
flin). Contains stories from Andersen, 
Arabian Nights Entertainments, Travels 
of Baron Miinchausen, etc. Old-fashioned 
as to type and pictures, but an excellent 
book for reading aloud to third and fourth 
grades and above. 

Thorne-Thomsen, G.: Eas/ o° the Sun and 
West o° the Moon (Row Peterson). Many 
of the better known Norse folk tales 
simply retold. For primary grades. 

Tyler, A. C.: Twenty-four Unusual Stories 
(Harcourt Brace). Stories from many 
sources. For fourth and fifth grades. 

Whiteman, Edna, comp.: Playmates in Print 
(Nelson). Old folk tales, modern stories, 
and verse. “The Yellow Flowers” is a re- 
alistic story which third and fourth grades 
will enjoy. (Continued on page 65) 
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STORIES FOR JANUARY 





Little Tick and Big Tock 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


VIRGINIA LEE MALONEY 


Little Tick and big Tock 

Are two busy elfmen who live in all clocks; 
They work all night, they work all day, 
And never have any time to play. 

If you could peep inside the clock you’d 
be sure to see funny, short, fat Tick. His 
job is to push the small hand slowly 
around the face of the clock. As he 
does so, you can hear him say “tick-tick- 
tick-tick.” 

His big, tall, slim brother, Tock, pushes 
the big hand quickly around the face of 
the clock. The most fun he has is jump- 
ing over Tick. He has to, you know, 
once every hour. 

One day, Tick said, “Tock, I am tired 
of having you jump over me all the time. 
I'd like to have some fun and jump over 
you.” 

“That is fair enough,” said Tock, “I 
will push my big hand slowly around the 
clock and you can push your little hand 
fast. Then you will be able to jump over 
me.” So they did. 

But, you know, the family who lived 
in the house didn’t like it at all. 


The mother said, “My goodness, some- 
thing has happened to the clock. The 
little hand is going fast and the big hand 
is going slowly. I shan’t be able to tell 
what time to get our meals!” 

The father said, “I shan’t be able to tell 
what time to start for work!” 

The children said, “We may be late for 
school because we shan’t know what time 
to leave home!” 

And then they all cried, “What shall 
we do? What shall we do? The clock is 
running backwards!” 

Little Tick and big Tock heard what 
the family said. They felt ashamed be- 
cause they were not doing their work 
right. 

Little Tick said, “Tock, we can’t upset 
the family this way. I guess I had better 
go slowly and you had better go fast, even 
if you do get all the jumps.” So they 
did. 

Then the family was happy again. 

“Now, I shall know when to get our 
meals,” said the mother. 

“T shall know when to start to work,” 
said the father. 

“We shan’t be late for school,” said the 
children, “because we shall know when 
to leave home.” 

Little Tick and big Tock were happy 
again because the family was happy. 


Johnny Penguin's Nest 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 
GRETA T. GARRISON 


Johnny Penguin’s nest was not made of 
soft grass. 

It was not made of thread. 

It was not made of twigs or mud. 

It was made of stones. 

Johnny Penguin lived in a cold, cold 
land. 

He lived where there was ice and snow. 

He lived where the rocks and stones 
were bare. 

There were no twigs or mud where 
Johnny Penguin lived. 

This is how his nest was made. 

Mother Penguin sat on the rocks. 

Father Penguin waddled away and 
found a stone. 

He put it in his bill. 

He carried it to Mother Penguin. 

Then he brought other stones. 


Soon he had built a wall around Mother 


Penguin. 
One day there was an egg in the nest. 
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Mother Penguin was happy when the 
egg hatched. 

Now there was a little Johnny Penguin 
in the nest. 





- 
he we 


s 
en 


Philip D. Gendreau 
Penguins Live in Southern Polar Regions 











HH. Armstrong Roberts 


Danny Shows Father His Snow Man 


Danny's Snow Man 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


DORIS 1. BATEMAN 


READ this story to the children. Then have them 
illustrate it, using either crayons or colored silhou- 
ettes of art paper. If each picture is mounted ona 
separate sheet, the whole may be bound into a pic- 
ture book. Use a folded sheet of art paper to form 
the cover, lettering the title. Suggestions for the 
pictures are given at the end of the story. 


B® ONE afternoon Danny was looking 

out of his window. The snow had 
been falling all day, but now it had almost 
stopped. 

“Please, Mother,” he said, “may I go 
out to play?” 

His mother smiled. “Of course you 
may, Danny,” she said, “but you must 
dress warmly. Would you like to shovel 
the snow from the back walk?” 

So Danny put on his new green snow 
suit, with the green cap to match. He 
did not forget to put on his brown ga- 
loshes and his brown mittens, to keep his 
feet and hands warm. 

First he found the snow shovel and 
shoveled the walk. He piled the snow in 
a big heap in the middle of the yard. 
Then he went to the back door and got 
his new red Christmas sled. There was 
small hill behind his house, and he carried 
the sled to the top, and then slid down. 
He was having much fun. Suddenly he 
remembered his Christmas skates. 

“T think I'll skate on the pond at the 
bottom of the hill,” he thought. He 
stood his sled beside the kitchen door, and 
got his skates. He skated a long time. 

At last Danny thought, “I wish Father 
would come home from the office. I'd 
like someone to play with.” 

Just then he thought of the pile of 
snow that he had made. “I shall make 4 
snow man!” he thought. “I can pretend 
he is my playmate!” He took off hi 
skates and ran back home. 

Danny made a great big snowball, then 
a smaller one, and then one still smaller. 

(Continued on page 68) 
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A Yard of Slippers 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


DOROTHY 


B ALIS father sat in his workshop 
making slippers all day long—plain 
yellow ones, gay red and green ones, and 
now and then a pair embroidered with 
bright silks, or even gold or silver thread. 
Ali lived in Morocco, and in this country 
people do not wear shoes, but, instead, 
heelless slippers called babouches. They 
use them not only in the house, but even 
in the street; in fact, they go flap, flap, 
flapping about in them all day long. 

When the father had finished a dozen 
pairs or so, he would have Ali carry them 
down to the bazaar. What an interesting 
place that bazaar was! It was a big mar- 
ket, several blocks square, with dozens of 
narrow streets running through it. And 
all along these were little booths, where 
merchants sat cross-legged, their goods 
spread out around them, hung up on the 
walls, or piled on little shelves that they 
could reach easily without having to 
stand up. 

A special part of the market was set 
aside for each kind of trader—the copper- 
smiths, the brassworkers, and even the 
bakers. It was to the slipper sellers that 
Ali went to dispose of his wares. 

Up and down he would go, his arms 
spread wide apart to hold the slippers, 
which had been arranged with the toe of 
one stuck inside that of the next so as to 
form a thin pile, perhaps a yard long. He 
stopped at each booth to ask whether or 
not the merchant wished any slippers that 
day. 

Now and then he was so fortunate as 
to sell his whole stock of slippers at once. 
More often, however, each merchant took 
only a few pairs, according to his needs, 
while many of them shook their heads, to 
show that for the present they did not 
need any more slippers. 

One morning Ali seemed to have even 
worse luck than usual. He wandered up 
one street and down another, stopping at 
every booth, but scarcely a pair of slip- 
pers was he able to sell. 

Finally, just as he was rounding the 
corner into a particularly dim alley, he 
thought he heard somebody behind him 
shouting his name, and turned his head to 
see who it was. He was mistaken; it was 
not he who was wanted, but some other 
one of the hundreds of Alis in Morocco. 
At that very moment, a donkey came 
trotting around the opposite corner, and 
bumped squarely into him. 

_ Ali was knocked to the ground, but he 
jumped up again in an instant, shouting 
angrily at the driver. He was a hotheaded 
boy, and did not stop to think that the 
accident had really been quite as much his 
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fault as that of the driver. Both the don- 
key and its owner continued on their way 
down the street. 

The slippers—those precious slippers 
that he had been carrying so carefully— 
had been scattered all over the pavement. 
The boy hurried to pick them up, before 
any of them should be lost or trampled in 
the dust. He reached between the feet of 
men and donkeys, until it was a wonder 
that he was not knocked down a dozen 
times. 

When he had gathered up every slipper 
that he could find, he spread out his wares 
to count them. He was one pair short, 
and worst of all, it was the very best of 
the lot, a pair of pale blue slippers with a 
design in fine silver embroidery across the 
toes. 

He thought that perhaps he had only 
overlooked them. Again he searched in 
every nook and corner, but it was no use 
—not a sign of the slippers could he see. 


Whatever should he do! His father would 





William Thompson 
Ali's Father Made Slippers All Day Long 


be very angry when he found out that 
they were lost. 

Some passer-by, he concluded, must 
have taken the slippers. That thought 
made him very angry. He decided to find 
the thief, even if he had to search through 

(Continued on page 66) 


The Snowy Day 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


MARJORY SMITH 


B® “MOTHER! Daddy! Look! It is 
a snowy day!” cried Ann Jean as she 
stood at the window. Snowflakes came 
from the sky faster and faster, and the 
ground looked like a frosted cake. 
“Yes,” said Daddy. “The snow began 
in the night. It’s the very best kind of 
day for outdoor fun, and it’s Saturday.” 





H. Armstrong Roberts 


Ann Jean Had Fun Throwing Snowballs 


They ate a good breakfast of hot oat- 
meal. Then they wrapped up warmly 
and went out into the snow. There were 
Mother, Daddy, Ann Jean, and her pup- 
py, Mopsy. 

At first they just walked in the snow 
and threw snowballs at one another. 
Then Daddy caught snowflakes on his 
dark coat sleeve and showed them to 
Ann Jean under a magnifying glass. 

“Oh, how lovely!” cried the little girl. 
“They look like stars and flowers.” 

“Now,” cried Mother, “let’s make a 
snow man.” So Daddy piled up a big, big 
snowball for the body, and Ann Jean and 
Mother made smaller ones for the head 
and feet. He looked very funny when 
they had finished. He had eyes and mouth 
of coal, wore Daddy’s old coat and hat, 
and carried a broom. 

It was time for lunch when they fin- 
ished the snow man. After they had eat- 
en, Ann Jean, Mother, Daddy, and Mopsy 
took a long walk in the snow. It was fun 
to see the different tracks. 

The sun shone brightly late in the af- 
ternoon. Mother brought out her camera 
and took pictures of Ann Jean and Mopsy 
and the snow man. 


Another story about Ann Jean 
will appear in the February issue. 
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Creative Writing with Children—II 


FOR UPPER GRADES 


BERTRAM ENOS 


Instructor in English, Lake Forest Day School, Lake Forest, Illinois 


@ TO INTEREST children in writing 

poetry, I read aloud, in addition to 
the “sound” poems mentioned in my No- 
vember article, poems that I call “color” 
poems. I ask the children to mention col- 
ors they like, and I list them on the black- 
board. Then we talk about the colors, 
and discover actual things, moods, and 
feelings that they suggest. Sometimes I 
read “Silver,” by Walter de la Mare, as an 
indication of what I mean. 

Then I have the children quietly think 
of the color they like best, and tell them 
to start writing as soon as they are ready. 
With some groups all this preparation is 
not necessary. You can simply tell them 
to think of a color and to make a poem 
of it. The way you choose to do it de- 
pends upon the teacher and the group. 

Sixth-graders usually accept this device 
without comment, although I have had 
eighth- and ninth-graders who do not. 
They say, “But we’re not in the mood to 
write a poem.” I take no stock in that 
argument at all, and try to meet it before 
it arises, even with a sixth-grade group. 
I tell them that making a poem, a picture, 
or a song demands the same workman- 
ship, skill, and determination as building 
a house; that they should not expect a 
poem to flow miraculously from their 
pens; and that they had better get up 
early, watch what happens around them, 
get a good straight-backed chair, several 
pencils, and a lot of paper, and WORK! 

Sixth-graders are not affected by this 
approach to the point that they write and 
rewrite and labor self-consciously for a 
result; but ninth-graders are. We want 
lots of writing by the younger pupils, and 
more rewriting by the older ones. 

Color poems by sixth-graders follow: 


Blue 


Blue is the ocean waves 
Pounding 
Against the sand. 


Blue is the sky 
Without clouds. 


Blue is the lieutenant’s suit 
Shining in the sun. 


White 


White is the nice smooth walls of a 
house. 

White is chalk. 

White is the foam of the blue ocean 
waves 

In a storm. 
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Red 


Red 
Is a hot color. 


The hot sun 
Beating down 

On the poor natives 
Struggling across a 
Sea of sand. 


Red is 
A dashing cavalry 
Officer’s uniform. 


Red is hatred 
Gleaming froma 
Bull’s eye. 


From using such simple devices as 
“sound” and “color” poems, I have found 
that, given an air of informality and a de- 
gree of freedom as to when and how they 
might write, many children will produce 
poetry of a most diverse nature. 

From a group of poems by sixth-graders 
which appeal to other children, I include 
the following “nature” poem. 


The Wind 


The wind, he is a fierce old fellow 

And when he’s out at sea 

He lashes the waves to a foam 

Till it looks like the old sea-king’s beard, 

And away he flies to land to torture 
the trees, 

And make the windows chatter. 


Sometimes he is very gentle— 
He sings with the trees 

And laughs with the brooks. 
The wind is a queer old man. 


The next poem is by a seventh-grade 
girl. It is so good rhythmically, and those 
to whom I have read it have enjoyed it so 
much, I feel sure others will enjoy it also. 


The Black Men 


The black men are coming 
Through the hot jungle night 
Their fire brands and torches 
Are blazing into sight 

Their bare feet thumping 

On the soft damp earth 
Their drums keeping time 
To their deep roaring mirth. 


The black men are going; 

They are going to the fight 

Their fire brands and torches 

Are fading out of sight 

The thumping of their feet 

On,the soft damp ground 

Is dying out of hearing 

With a drumming thrumming sound. 


Evidence of the fact that, given the 
proper orientation, freedom in writing, 
and a natural and wholesome atmosphere 
throughout, children will articulate di- 
rectly their own experience, lies in the 
fact that many of their writings are 
about their school life. 

Margery, a sixth-grader, on her way to 
school every morning, had to pass a yard 
which housed a large black chow dog. 
The dog was not a vicious one, but he 
looked so, and as he was not at all friendly 
he earned a bad reputation among the 
children of the town. Margery wrote 
this poem about him. 


A Lion 


There’s a lion in our town 

But he’s black instead of brown 
Crouches, bristles, and then springs 
He is the terror of the town 

Of young 

Of big 

Dogs and cats 

Mice and rats 

He is the BLACK CHOW! 


Ian wrote many poems of experiences 
he didn’t like. This one is representative 
and has pleased many sixth-grade boys to 
whom I have read it. 


Birthdays Yum Yum 


I don’t like to play games 

I don’t like to sing songs 

But what I like to do is eat cake and 
candy and 

That creamy ice cream. 


Give children a model. Provide free 
conditions so that they may write without 
feeling that they must restrict much of 
what they want to say. Take a practical 
attitude, emphasizing the work element 
in composition rather than the feeling or 
mood. Treat poetry, not as abstract beau- 
ty, but as an effective way of saying some- 
thing. Take a healthy, wholesome, and 
practical view of the poems that have 
been written, and you will find that chil- 
dren will articulate their own objective 
experience in a fascinating manner. 

I believe firmly that one poem which 
recapitulates an objective experience for 
a child, one poem that is an acceptance of, 
or a revolt against, a particular expefi- 
ence, is a hundred times better for the 
child, the school system, and society, than 
any number of the self-conscious intro 
spections we are so accustomed to in the 
poetry of childhood. 
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H OF ABSORBING interest to a third- 
€ grade class was the study of our na- 
B» tive coniferous trees. During the autumn 
ne this group had become acquainted with 
i- a few of the deciduous trees. In Jan- 
he uary a study of evergreens was begun. 
re 

AIMS 

ie 1. To arouse interest in the conifers 
rd and an appreciation of their beauty. 
6 2. To teach how to identify conifers. 
he 3. To develop co-operation and give 
ou training in other social relations. 

¢ 
ote OUTLINE oF SuBJECT MATTER 

A. Distinguishing marks of conifers. 

1. Manner of growth—central trunk. 
2. Leaves—needlelike. 

3. Fruit—cones. 

4. Green in winter. 

B. Hemlock. 

1. Needles—short, soft, on each side of 
stem. 
2. Branches—flat. 
3, Cones—tiny, on ends of twigs. 
4. Shape—tall, cone-shaped. 
§. Habitat—woods. 
nces C. Juniper. 
itive 1. Needles—fine, stiff, very sharp. 
ys to 2. Branches—-spreading out irregularly 
from root. 
3. Fruit—bluish berries. 
4. Shape—low spreading bush. 
§. Habitat—fields and pastures. 
D. Cedar. 
1. Leaves—flat, scaly, finely cut. 
) ant 2. Branches—erect, spreading. 
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J. Horace McFarland Co. 


An Ornamental Spruce Tree 
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A Study of Evergreen Trees 


FOR PRIMARY AND MIDDLE GRADES 


IDA E. BANCROFT 


Teacher, Third Grade, Central School, Georgetown, Massachusetts 


3. Fruit—small, blue-gray cones. 
4. Shape—tall, slim trees. 
§. Habitat—hillsides and swamps. 
Ek. Pine. 
1. Needles—long, soft, 
clusters of two to five. 
needles shows kind of pine. 
2. Branches—spreading, horizontal. 
Cones—curved, long, stiff. 
. Shape—large, rugged trees. 
. Habitat—woods. 








slender; in 


Number of 
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F. Spruce. 


1. Needles—short, stiff, all around the 
stem. 

2. Branches—spreading, drooping. 

3. Cones—long, slender. 

4. Shape—large, pyramid-shaped. 

§. Habitat—woods. 





Seatwork based on this unit 
will be found on page 12. 
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J. Horace McFarland Co 


A Juniper Prepared for Shipping 





J. Horace McFarland Co, 
A Rugged Pine Battered by the Wind 


G. Larch. 
1. Needles—small, very soft; fall each 
year. 
. Branches—spreading. 
. Fruit—small cones. 
. Shape—tall, straight, slender trees. 
Habitat—swampy woods. 
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How THE UNir DEVELOPED 


Early in January occurred an oppor- 
tunity to introduce this unit. William 
came to school with a handful of tiny 
cones, which he had picked up in the 
street as the community Christmas tree 
was being dragged away, and asked what 
they were. He was told that they were 
cones from a hemlock tree. The next day 
other children appeared with more cones, 
and one child with a small branch of the 
hemlock tree. We examined the cones 


carefully, finding that they were made of 
scales, and that tiny winged seeds were 
(Continued on page 64) 





J. Horace McFarland Co, 


A Branch of Pine Cones and Needles 





J. Horace McFarland Co, 
A Larch, Sometimes Called Tamarack 
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Hot Lunches for Rural Schools 


FOR ALL THE GRADES 


JOHN B. MURPHY 


Teacher, Oak Ridge School, Sangamon County, Illinois 


BH MUCH discussion, both pro and con, 

has occurred on the subject of hot 
lunches for country schools. I should 
like to give what help and suggestions I 
can to those who contemplate doing such 
work, 

We have had hot lunches in our school 
for the past five years. The cost of the 
equipment needed was very slight, and 
the trouble and inconvenience which the 
lunches cause are not worth mentioning 
when the results are considered. 

Many of the pupils came from homes 
where the mothers were inferior cooks, 
or where the family finances interfered 
with proper lunches for the children. 
Some lunches consisted of only a few bis- 
cuits with an inadequate filling. They 
were very unappetizing and were likely 
not to be eaten; the children either went 
hungry or begged lunch from other 
pupils. Some were unable to do good 
schoolwork because of undernourishment. 
Such conditions interfered with attend- 
ance in the winter months. The only 
solution seemed to be hot lunches. 

I decided to try hot lunches during the 
coldest months—December, January, and 
February. I felt that serving hot lunches 
had a threefold value: 

1. To provide nourishing food for the 
pupils. 

2. To teach proper selection of food. 

3. To establish good habits in table 
manners. 

Great effort was put forth to secure 
good results in each of the three spheres, 
and we succeeded. 

We had about fifteen dollars on hand 
from school socials. The pupils voted to 
use this money to provide hot lunches. 
Five dollars was used to obtain some 
equipment. ‘Two dozen spoons and cups 
and a ten-quart waterless cooker were 
purchased. (The stove that heats our 
room has a flat top, and the cooker fits 
nicely on it.) Since we had no further 
funds for equipment, each child brought 
his own saucedish. One mother contrib- 
uted a potato masher, another a dishpan, 
and soon. Finally all our equipment was 
ready. With the remaining ten dollars 
we purchased food supplies as needed. 

A plan of serving and dishwashing was 
worked out whereby every pupil from the 
third to the eighth grade helped. The pu- 
pils were divided into groups of two, each 
group being composed of a pupil from 
the upper grades and one from the lower 
grades. Two groups worked each day, 
with one group preparing and serving the 
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lunch and the other washing the dishes. 
Thus no one lost all his noon hour, as only 
one task was asked of a pupil on any day. 

At a quarter of twelve the pupils passed 
quietly, two at a time, into the washroom 
and washed their faces and hands. The 
two pupils who were serving dished up 
the food (the primary table was used for 
the serving), and by twelve o'clock dis- 


missal everything was ready. Each child 
marched to the hall, obtained his lunch 
bucket, came back to the main room, 
took his hot dish, and seated himself at 
some convenient desk and ate. All were 
required to remain at their tables or desks 
until a quarter after twelve. This was 
done to avoid hasty eating. At this time, 
if he was through eating, each child took 
his dish and spoon back to the table and 
was excused. The two dishwashers then 
completed their tasks. 

The menus were selected and planned 
by the pupils. Various foods were dis- 
cussed as to food value, preparation, and 
practicability of serving. No dishes were 


selected which were hard to prepare and 
(Continued on page 66) 


Spelling Drill Games 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 
GERTRUDE F. COLES 


Teacher of English, Westwood Public School, Cincinnati, Ohio 


M SPELLING can be as enjoyable as 

any subject in the curriculum. Good 
spelling habits can be produced and de- 
veloped by using variety and novelty in 
the method of teaching. Endeavor to 
have no two succeeding lessons similar to 
each other. The spelling words may be 
the same, but let the method vary. Fre- 
quency and vividness should be borne in 
mind. Frequent repetition of words is 
essential to establish connections. Vivid 
and intense associations with words make 
for rapid and complete recall. 

The matching of words can be used ad- 
vantageously in spelling. Meanings are 
economically learned. The following may 
serve as an illustration. Review words 
may be included in such a list. 


1. previous 1. free (4) 
2. currant 2. before (1) 
3. enemy 3. a fruit (2) 
4. independent 4. alike (5) 
§. similar §. foe (3) 


Make another lesson of “Missing 
Links.” ‘Two columns of words are put 
on the blackboard. One column consists 
of spelling words written in full, the other 
includes short dashes with an occasional 
letter. The two rows must be matched. 
A capable teacher should anticipate prob- 
able misspellings, and the difficult letters 
should be written in colored chalk for 
vividness and emphasis. 


1. -e--e--- 1. alcohol (3) 

2. -o---e- 2. guess (4) 

3, ---0-o- 3. bouquet (2) 
4.-u--- 4. sentence (1) 


Arrange still another lesson in story or 
letter form. The words in the spelling 
assignment may be the following: cele- 
bration, completes, retire, honor, Tues- 


day, service, favor, friend, presence, sin- 
cerely. It will be the problem of the pu- 
pil to insert the correct word in each 
blank. A letter may read: 
Pennock Hills 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
January 





Dear (a name): 

Next (Tuesday) we are planning a 
(celebration) in (honor) of our 
(friend), John Foote. He (completes) 
fifty years of (service) on that day and 
will (retire). Will you (favor) us with 
your (presence)? 

Yours (sincerely) 
(Name) 

Children enjoy clever twists, turns, and 
jokes about words. Encourage them to 
find interesting possibilities. Have a “Be- 
lieve It or Not” day. For instance: 

“Believe it or not,” but: 

1. Each currant has an ant. 

2. In every furnace there is some fur. 

3. Every piece has a pie. 

In connection with plays on words, 
various suffixes might be mentioned. The 
teacher has only to start the idea rolling. 
The pupils will make their own lists for 
the class to figure out. Examples follow. 

“City” contest: 

1. What city is there for just a few? 
(Scarcity) 

2. What city is for wild beasts of the 
jungle? (Ferocify) 

3. What city is for telegraph oper- 
ators? (Electricity) 

Alphabetical arrangement of words 
does not come amiss for giving variety. 
It is a valuable supervised-study assign- 
ment for review words. 

(Continued on page 71) 
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HANDWORK-THINGS TO DRAW, PAINT, OR MAKE 
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Variety in Wall Decorations 


FOR MIDDLE GRADES 


MARGUERITE MARQUART 


Director of Art, Public Schools, Newark, New Jersey 


@ NO ART activity can be more natural to middle-graders than that 

which gives form to an idea through the use of materials. First 
study the materials carefully. Discover their characteristics. Qualities 
of stiffness or flexibility, roughness or smoothness, thickness or thinness, 
should be considered. Next plan a design. Consider the shape and size 
of the space to be filled. Have one dominant form or group. Empha- 
size one dramatic idea through line movement. 

The illustrations on this page show wall decorations in which the ma- 
terials used influenced the design expression. They were made by chil- 
dren in the middle grades. 

Directly below are two plaques done in tempera and shellacked. The 
upper plaque, painted on cardboard, has a tropical-fish design in deep 
blue, green, and purple, on a red background with white seaweed, with a 
border of black passe partout. The lower plaque, made of fiberboard, 
shows a conventionalized bird design done in brown 
against a light green background, with a wide bor- 
der in blue-green and yellow. (Continued on page 71) 
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DOLLS FROM MOTHER GOOSE LAND 


MABEL BETSY HILL 
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Drawing Furniture and Home Scenes 


FOR PRIMARY AND MIDDLE GRADES 


JESSIE TODD 


Supervisor of Art, University Elementary School, University of Chicago 


® ALL children like to draw furniture 

in rooms. They also like to draw 
themselves in the rooms. The teacher 
should simplify this problem enough to 
give the children a start. 

In the first two pictures shown here 
you see an older brother reading a news- 
paper, while his little brother or sister 
reads also. Below, the mother is reading 


a story to her child, and a little girl is 
arranging flowers in a vase. 




















The picture of a room is a problem of 
dark and light and of design and color. 
It offers opportunity for an endless va- 
riety of interpretations. Children may 
design curtains, hang tapestries instead of 
pictures on the walls, make designs of 
figured material for upholstered chairs, 
put flowers in a child’s dress, and design 
the rug or wallpaper. 

A dog or a cat may be drawn lying 
down, walking, or jumping. Perhaps 


some child may want to draw a bird cage 
or a fish bowl. 

Room interiors supply drawing lessons 
for every month of the year. Out of 
big windows a snow scene may be pic- 
tured, or autumn trees, or even a swim- 
ming pool full of children. 

If it is Valentine Day, there may be red 
hearts hanging on streamers around the 
room, and a valentine box on a table. If 
it is March, the scene out of the window 
may show trees blowing in the 
wind. If it is April, we may see 








rain out of the window, or a child 
dressed in a raincoat, carrying an 
umbrella. 

Drawing a room may also be 
varied according to the locality 
where the child lives. In Arizona, 
we may see a huge cactus out of 
the windows, and the windows 
may be Spanish. In California, 
we may see palm trees out of the 
windows. In Minnesota, we may 
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draw lines to represent the inte- 
rior of a beautiful log house in the 
woods on the shore of a lake. 
Drawing man reading— 

1. Draw a line slanting down- 
ward a trifle from left to right for 
back of chair. 

2. From top of this line draw a 
curved line about halfway down 
to finish back of chair. From end 
of curved line draw a horizontal 
line for arm of chair. 

3. Make a line straight down 
for front of chair. 

4. Finish chair by drawing legs 
and base. 

§. Draw head for man. 

6. Make body, arm, and hand. 

7. Add leg, foot, and news- 
paper. Color hair. 

Drawing sofa— 

1. Make two oblongs, slightly 
wider at the top than at the bot- 
tom, for ends of sofa. 

2. Join ends with horizontal 











lines to indicate base and seat. 
Add back. 

3. Draw lines to separate cush- 
ions On seat. 
Drawing table— 

1. Make a long narrow rec- 
tangle for top. 

2. From the center, draw two 
curved lines for sides of base. 

3. Finish base by drawing curv- 
ing lines to represent legs. 

(Continued on page 68) 
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Fig. 1 


Fig. 3 
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A SIMPLE LOOM 
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@ HERE isa simple loom which a third- 

or fourth-grade child can make very 
easily. Screw or nail together securely 
two pieces of poplar 2” x 1” x 18” and 
two pieces 2” x 1” x 15”, as indicated in 
Figure 1. With a ruler, mark off at reg- 
ular intervals, as in Figure 2, places for 
the nails which will carry the warp 
threads. Wire brads 114” long are suit- 
able. 

Make a shuttle from a strip of poplar 
17” x 1” x %e” (Figure 3). Bore hole to 
carry thread. Sandpaper. 

Sandpaper the edges of another strip 
17” x 1” x %6” for the heddle (Figure 
4). This is used to separate the warp 
threads and to pack the woven threads. 

To thread loom, tie warp thread to top 
left-hand nail. Then carry down to left- 
hand bottom nail. Wrap around tightly 
once, carry to adjacent nail, wrap, carry 
to second top nail, wrap, over to third, 
and so on to last nail. Tie. Figure 5 
shows loom completely threaded. 


This handwork relates to our twelve-page unit 
on clothing, which appears on pages 43-54. 
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Fig. 4 A 


Fig. 7 


Weaving on Handmade Looms 


EUGENIA ECKFORD 


Formerly, Instructor of Art, Tower Hill School, Wilmington, Delaware 
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_- 
WEAVING Fig. 6 


M PLAN your weaving pattern care- 

fully on a piece of paper the same size 
as the loom. Tack it to loom so it can be 
seen under the warp threads. 

For the first row, begin to weave in 
middle of loom so that end of woof thread 
will not hang loose. Simple weaving is 
merely running the thread over, under, 
over, under, and so on. See Figure 6. 

Figure 7 shows how to join two colors 
when you are weaving a design. They 
must weave into each other. 

If you use a heddle to lift all the even 
threads, it simplifies the weaving, for you 
can put the shuttle right through rather 
than over and under each thread separate- 
ly. It is important to keep the sides of 
the weaving straight, to pack after every 
three or four rows, and to work for an 
even texture. 

When weaving is finished, simply slip 
it off over nails, and fasten the ends of 
the warp thread. 

For ordinary weaving, cotton carpet 
warp is best. Household string, cotton 
rags, and wool roving are also suitable. 


CARDBOARD LOOMS FOR BAG$ 
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Fig. 8 


@ FIGURES 8 and 9 show two differ- 

ent styles of cardboard looms and 
ways of threading each to make a bag 
woven in one piece. In one, the warp 
thread is carried around the projection 
at the top, down the front of the card- 
board, through the notch at the bottom, 





Fig.9 





Fig.lO 


up the back of the cardboard, around 
the adjacent projection, down the back, 
and so on. In the other, the thread is 
put through holes at top and bottom. 

A handle of fiberboard or wood, sand- 
papered, painted, and shellacked, may 
be added. See Figure 10. 


DESIGNS FOR BAGS 
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A Portfolio of Animal Drawings 


BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 


@ THE drawings of rabbits shown here 

may be used to correlate with nature- 
study lessons based on animal tracks in the 
snow. How the rabbit’s color affords it 
protection may also be discussed. When 
using this subject in a drawing lesson, em- 
phasize the different poses of the animal. 
This will be useful reference material 
later when drawing Easter rabbits. 
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Drawing Faces and 
Action Figures 


FOR MIDDLE GRADES 
S. E. EVALYN HAMMOND 


Formerly, Assistant Supervisor of Art, Public 
Schools, Springfield, Massachusetts 


B IN THE November issue, directions 

were given for drawing a standing 
figure and a sitting figure, developed from 
skeleton forms 


DRAWING A RUNNING FIGURE 
IN SKELETON FoRM 


The teacher emphasizes the following 
facts in presenting this lesson, using the 
skeleton figure at the top of the page. 

What is the direction of the line of the 
back in running? Drawing line 1, the 
teacher says, “The more the line slants, 
the faster the figure runs.” 

Now lines 2 and 4 are drawn, the chil- 
dren suggesting the direction and length 
of each line. Line 3 is then drawn, a 
trifle longer than line 2 because it is for 
the nearer leg. 

Line 5 slants backward and is a trifle 
longer than line 4. Notice direction of 
lines for feet as given in the-figure. 

Draw lines 6 and 7 for the nearer arm. 
The dotted line goes from elbow to waist- 
line. Place the oval for the head, remem- 
bering to leave space for the neck. 


FINISHING THE RUNNING FIGURE 


Following these principles, the teacher 
draws a completed running figure, using 
very light lines for the skeleton and dress- 
ing it as a boy, as shown at top of page. 





DO 
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There will be a blouse, trousers, stockings, 
shoes, and cap; and hair, features, neck, 
and hands to consider. 

In drawing the blouse, the following 
points should be especially noted. The 
collar should be large enough to inclose 
the neck. The back should curve out a 
little, extending slightly below the waist- 
line, and the lower part of the blouse 
should curve. The sleeve should be large 
enough to hold the arm. 

The most important part to be consid- 
ered in drawing the trousers is the near 
leg. This is drawn first. The line back of 
the hip curves out. See that the knees of 
the trousers are large enough for the size 
of the leg. 

When drawing the stockings and shoes, 
observe the shaping of the leg and foot. 
Draw the foot in proportion to the arm. 

The lower line of the cap is a slightly 
curved line because it fits a curved sur- 
face. It extends not only beyond the head 
in front for the visor, but also extends a 
little at the back. Various kinds of hats 
may be used, but always remember that 
the hat must be large enough to fit the 
head comfortably. 

To represent the hair, a suggestion of 
the hair at the temple and at the back 
below the cap is all that is necessary. 
Make the hands. Add the features. 

The children are now ready to draw the 
figure in action. They will delight in 
varying the costumes. 

As the children become accustomed to 
seeing the correct proportions, they will 
gradually omit the use of the skeleton. 

With these principles and those pre- 
sented in the previous article, the children 
have a means for expressing any of their 
ideas which call for figure work. 


DRAWING A FULL-FAcCE VIEW 
OF A PERSON’s HEAD 


The head of every person is in the 
shape of an egg, or an ovoid. In the 
drawing at the bottom of the page, refer 
to Figure 1. Eggs vary in shape. Some 
more nearly approach the sphere; others 
are elongated. This is also true about the 
shape of the human head. 





In making a full-face view of a per- 
son’s head, a vertical line dividing the 
ovoid in half aids in the placement of the 
eyes, nose, and mouth. See Figure 2. 

_A horizontal line drawn slightly above 
the center of the ovoid marks the position 
of the eyes. Refer to Figure 3. As noses 
are of different lengths, no special meas- 
urements can be given. The upper lip 
varies with different people, and there- 
fore no definite directions can be given 
for the placement of the mouth. Figure 3 
shows one position of nose and mouth, 

Use Figure 4 as reference for the fol- 
lowing steps in drawing a full-face view. 

1. The distance between the eyes is the 
width of the eye. Draw the eyelids. 

2. Draw the eyebrows. Be careful not 
to bring the outer ends down too far. 

3. The nose may be drawn in a num- 
ber of ways. The simplest is the drawing 
of the lower end of the nose. 

4. The line for the mouth is as long as 
the distance between the eyes. In the up- 
per lip there is a little “v” directly under 
the nose and not too far from the mouth 
line. The upper lip extends a little beyond 
the ends of the mouth line. Be careful 
not to make the lower lip too thick. 
Notice that the portion of the lip seen 
does not extend to the ends of the mouth 
line. 

§. The top of the ear is on a line with 
the eye. The lower part of the ear is on 
a line with the lower part of the nose. 

6. The color, or the iris, of the eye has 
been left purposely until now. The iris 
is circular in shape, but the upper part of 
the circle is hidden or cut off by the upper 
cyelid. 

7. The strokes in making the hair 
should conform to the curved surface of 
the head. 

8. Draw the two lines for the neck. 

The foregoing principles should be dis- 
covered through direct observation by the 
pupils. This can be accomplished by the 
teacher’s directing her questions in such 
a way as to bring out these facts. 

Each feature that is discussed should be 
placed in its proper position on the ovoid 
as the fact is discovered. 
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A Group of Japanese Figures 
to Use in Creative Designs 


BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 








WHETHER in your study of Japan you want to make a poster, a booklet 
on Japanese life, or a frieze to decorate your wall or blackboard, you will 
find these figures helpful. The sketches suggest a poster arrangement in 
which all the figures are used, a frieze showing a 
repeat design made from one figure, and a booklet 
which takes its cover decoration from another fig- 
ure. You and your pupils will think of a variety 
of uses for the motifs shown here. 














On page 63, Jessie Todd tells of ways 
in which to use the handwork material in this issue. 
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Countryside Poster Suggestions 


ANIMAL DESIGNS TO USE IN A STUDY OF FARM LIFE 


LOUISE D. TESSIN 
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M RULE apiece of scratch paper 9 by 12 inch- 

es into inch squares. Number the squares as 
illustrated. To enlarge a picture, copy in each 
large square the part of the picture that appears 
in the corresponding small square. Trace the 
enlargement on suitable paper and color it. 
These designs make excellent schoolroom bor- 
ders, posters, and illustrations. 
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Correlating Art with the Study of Wool 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


NORA B. TULLY 


Supervisor of Art, Public Schools, Hammond, Indiana 


B® CERTAIN units of work in the primary grades afford op- 

portunity for correlation with art. A group of second- 
grade children studied wool after Christmas. Early shepherd 
life was touched upon in the Christmas season and was discussed 
later in comparison with modern methods of sheep raising in 
America. The accompanying crayon drawings were made by 
this second grade during their study. The children 
learned how to draw sheep, shepherds, cowboys on 
horseback, and scenes from ranch life. They had 
raw wool to wash, card, and dye; and they also 
learned to weave. 

The making of a moving picture to entertain 
other grades at assembly, or a frieze for room deco- 
ration, could be done in correlation with the study 
of wool. In either case much research work will be 
necessary. Many pictures will have to be examined. 
There will be a need for practice lessons on the 
drawing of horses, dogs, and sheep. 

From the suggestions of the class, certain topics 
suitable for illustration may be chosen, such as 
sheep grazing in the hills; sheepshearing; loading 
boat, truck, or train with wool; a mill scene; and 
children wearing woolen garments in winter. 

Each child in the group should first make his 
own composition in crayon on drawing paper. 
These drawings should be criticized by the class 
with the teacher’s help. The pupils will choose the 
best of the corrected drawings, and then begin to 
work on the moving picture or frieze. 

The teacher should divide a strip of wrapping 
paper into spaces for the different sections. This 
could be tacked on the wall or floor while the 
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children are working on it. The work may be done either with 
crayons or with tempera paint. The children may use a white 
chalk outline first, if desired. 

Each child must have his share in undertaking such a project, 
both in the discussion and in the actual work, with the result 
that everyone is pleased and proud at its completion. 
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RURALLETTER Box 













WHITE ACRE FARM 


MABEL BETSY AILL J 
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For directions about making 
and coloring, see page 65. 
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DIRECTIONS: FOLD ALL BUILDINGS IN CENTER 
OF ROOFS FOLD TWICE AT EAVES, LIKE A 
TINY TUCK. FOLD ALL TABS IN, AND 


PASTE TO INSIDE OF BUILDINGS. 
PASTE ELL TO END OF HOUSE. 
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PROGRAM MATERIAL FOR ALL THE GRADES 








Happy New Year! 


WORDS AND MUSIC BY MARIE WHITBECK CLARK 











Bells are ring - ing, hear them - say: “Hap - py New Year! Hap - py 


day!” Send your greet-ings far and wide > and moun - tain 





side. Turn a page; the year i1s_ new! Plan some splen - did things to 


Peace and plen-ty ll = may _ share. Hap - py New Year ev -’ry - wheref 
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Program Suggestions for January 





MERRY FACES 


FRANCES GORMAN RISSER 


Some faces are so merry, 

So gay and full of fun, 

They make you want to sing and dance, 
And laugh and play and run. 

These happy faces can’t be bought. 
They’re not for sale, you see, 

But smile and smile and smile again, 
And you may have one—free! 


WHEN GRANDMA WAS A GIRL 


GERTRUDE M. ROBINSON 


They had to sit so properly 
When Grandma was a girl, 

And knit a while, and play with dolls, 
And keep each hair in curl. 


The little girls had grown-up gowns 
So many years ago; 

But girls like me have much more fun— 
My grandma told me so. 


SILVER WORLD 


FRANCES GORMAN RISSER 


The trees are trimmed in silver glass, 
The earth is silver, too, 

A silver moon hangs high above 
In skies of silver blue; 


I tiptoe out so carefully 
Into the frosty air, 

And look about for winter elves— 
I know they must be there. 


I cannot see a fairy, 
But I hear a tinkly sound, 

And then a little silver twig 
Comes tumbling to the ground; 


I know that they are hiding 
In trees, so silver bright, 

And planning frosty scenes to paint 
On windowpanes tonight! 


SNOW MAN 


WINIFRED CATHERINE MARSHALL 


Snow man, snow man, straight and tall, 
Standing by the garden wall, 


With your scarf and mittens red, 
And Bob’s cap upon your head, 


Please, oh, please, don’t slip away, 
While we’re all at school today. 
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THE DICTIONARY 


ELAINE V. EMANS 


“Dictionary” is a word 
I often wish I’d never heard, 


*Specially when the teacher says: 
“Use these words in sentences,” 


Or “What might the meaning be 
Of miasma? Look and see!” 


When I ask her to pronounce 
A certain word, she will announce: 


“There’s the dictionary, Jim. 
Can’t you learn to question him?” 


But I guess when I am grown, 
Out in the world and on my own— 


I will purchase, if I’m able, 
A dictionary for my table, 


So I won’t appear too dumb 
When someone says “opprobrium,” 


Or stare, and look too curious 
If someone uses “synchronous”! 


MOON MIRROR 


FRANCES GORMAN RISSER 


The moon’s a silver mirror 
Hung in the heavens fair, 

So that the vdin star maidens 
Can smooth their shining hair. 


On cloudy nights, the mirror’s gone, 
And stars stay out of sight, 

They say: “My dear, I can’t appear, 
My hair—it is a sight!” 


WINTER NIGHT 


CLAUDE WEIMER 


Winter winds are blowing, 
Snow is drifting deep; 

Cuddled under cover, 
Earth has gone to sleep. 


Cozy in their houses 
Little children stay, 

Where bright fires are burning 
To keep the cold away. 


Snug in caves and burrows 
Wild things safe are curled, 

While the feet of winter 
Tramp across the world. 





THE FAITHFUL CLOCK 


BLOSSOM BENNETT 


My mother’s little ivory clock 

Ticks softly, surely, all day long; 
It never hurries, never lags, 

But always sings its rhythmic song. 
It tells me when to go to school 

And when it’s time for work or play; 
Its slender hands move endlessly 

To show the proper time of day. 
I want to be dependable; 

I'll try my very best to be 
As true and helpful to my friends 

As Mother’s clock has been to me. 


SILVER SLIDE 


FRANCES GORMAN RISSER 


Here I go on my little sled, 
Down the silvery hill, 

Under the snow-crowned cedar trees, 
Over the frozen rill. 


Down and down, through the icy air, 
Straight toward the small red sun, 
Slower and slower—I catch my breath, 

Now that my race is done! 


WE AND THE WORLD 


CLAUDE WEIMER 


Someone is always frowning 
And life does not agree. 
“Tsn’t this a sad world, 
A sad place!” says he. 


Another one is smiling 
And whistling with glee. 
“Isn’t this a glad world, 
A glad place to be!” 


The answer to the riddle 
Is very plain to see. 

The trouble isn’t with the world 
But just with you and me. 


SHARING TOYS 


BLOSSOM BENNETT 


If I had lots of building blocks 
And picture books and toys, 

If I had trains and little cars 
Enough for twenty boys, 

If I had drums and balls and kites, 
And ships like those at sea, 

I still would want another child 
To come and play with me. 


If I had games of every sort, 
A swing, and sand pile, too, 

If I had tools for building things, 
And skates as good as new, 

I would not want to play alone 
From dawn till set of sun; 

For girls and boys are happiest 
When they can share their fun. 
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A THRIFT EXERCISE 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


STELLA BROKAW AND MAIDA GILL 


Part I 

(Ten children, with penny headdress, 
skip in, holding hands. They sing first 
stanza of a thrift song. Tune: “Comin’ 
Thro’ the Rye,” in The Golden Book of 
Favorite Songs, published by Hall and 
McCreary Company, Chicago, Illinois.) 

If your pennies you will save, 

And in the bank each time 

Drop them slowly one by one, 

They soon will make a dime. 


(The children form a ring and skip 
around in a circle while singing the fol- 
lowing chorus and jingling coins; and 
then disappear into a big paper bank on 
the stage.) 

Jingle, jingle, jingle, jing!e, 

Hear this music sweet. 

Oh, coins will help to make you smile, 

When rainy days you meet. 


Part II 
(Ten children, with dime headdress, 


skip in, holding hands. They sing second 
stanza of song.) 









books to 


jol-ly songs to sing— 
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With sun-shine on the win - dow - panes, 


read, And _ pleas - ant 


Who cares 


Take these dimes—ten make a dollar. 
Save them as you may; 

For these little silver pieces 

Grow and grow each day. 


(The children sing the chorus, re peat- 
ing the action that accompanied their first 
singing of the chorus.) 


Parr III 
(One child enters, with dollar head- 
dress, and sings the third stanza of song.) 
Here I am, a silver dollar, 
Big and shining bright, 
And I can truly be a blessing 
If I’m used just right. 


(Pennies and dimes come from back of 
bank, form circle with dollar, skip around 
while singing chorus; then skip off.) 


WE MUST BE ALL ALIKE 


LUCRETIA PENNY 


I wonder whether any land 

Has little children who 

Are so strange they do not care 

For ice cream as we do. 

I can’t imagine children, 
Red-skinned, or white, or brown, 
Who when offered ice-cream cones 
Would shake their heads and frown. 


In Our Schoolroom 


WORDS AND MUSIC BY ELISABETH BALLOU PARKES 


And 


things to do; With games to 


if win-ter is out - side? 





on our flow - ers, too; 


play 


In our 


A THRIFT PLAY 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 
GRACE McANULTY 


CHARACTERS 
FATHER SCOUT 
JEAN SARA 


POPCORN SELLER 
TWO FRIENDS 


MOTHER 


SETTING 


Only the simplest setting is needed. 
There should be a door on the stage, or 
an arrangement of screens to simulate a 
door. In the first and last acts a living 
room may be arranged, but a table and a 
few chairs would serve. In the second 
act, the schoolroom bulletin board may 
serve as a signboard. 


Act I 


FATHER (seated at table) —Come here, 
daughter, and listen to a plan your mother 
and I have for you. I think you will like 
it very much. 

JEAN—What is it, Father? 

FATHER—From now on, you are to 
have an allowance. Each week, on Mon- 
day, we shall give you twenty-five cents. 

(Continued on page 66) 


With friends we love and 


and paints 


school - room spring! 
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A Mutiny Is Called Ot 


AN EPISODE IN THE LIFE OF ETHAN ALLEN 


GERTRUDE CLARKE WHITNEY 


CHARACTERS 


ANNOUNCER 

COLONEL ETHAN ALLEN (of the Con- 
tinental Army, a prisoner) 

JAMES LOVEL (afterwards member of 
Congress from Massachusetts, also a pris- 
oner) 

A MIDSHIPMAN 

CAPTAIN SMITH (commander of the 
“Lark”) 


CAPTAIN BURK (a prisoner) 
THE PLay 


ANNOUNCER—I wo hundred years ago, 
on January 10, 1737, at Litchfield, Con- 
necticut, Ethan Allen was born. He be- 
came famous among the heroes of New 
England. 

At the outbreak of the Revolution he 
allied himself with the Continental Army, 
and by choice of his company was pro- 
claimed Colonel of the heroic Green 
Mountain Boys. He gained considerable 
fame for his surprise attack and capture 
of Forts Ticonderoga and Crown Point. 
He laid plans for taking Montreal, but 
a company of men upon which he was 
depending for support failed to come to 
his aid, and Allen, with his followers, was 
captured. 

For two years and eight months Allen 
was held a prisoner by the British. He 
was taken to England and confined for a 
time in Pendennis Castle. Later he was 
returned as a prisoner of war to America 
and held in Halifax jail. The scenes 
which we are about to dramatize take 
place upon the British man-of-war, 
“Lark,” on a trip from Halifax to New 
York. Allen and a number of other pris- 
oners are aboard. 
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THE play for middle and upper grades which ap- 
pears here is of special interest this month because 
on the tenth of January occurs the two-hyundredth 
anniversary of the birth of Ethan Allen. Wearing 
appropriate costumes, either boys or girls may enact 
the characters of the play. If desired, the play may 
be used merely as supplementary history reading. 





ScENE I 
IN THE PrRIsoNERS’ HoLp 


(Ethan Allen and James Lovel, seated 
on a bunk at front right, are conversing 
together. Other prisoners may be grouped 
at back, left, if desired.) 

COLONEL ALLEN—Lovel, I wonder 
what kind of treatment we shall receive 
on board this frigate, “Lark.” Shall we 
have any kindness shown to us, as we have 
in some instances during our imprison- 
ment, or shall we be put in irons and told 
we are ripe for a halter! 

JAMES LOovEL—lI think we shall be 
treated kindly, Colonel Allen. You see, 
none of us prisoners have been put in 
irons, as you were in England 

COLONEL ALLEN—TI shall never forget 
the time a Tory lieutenant spat on me 
when I was handcuffed. I was so angry 
that I wrenched an iron nail out of my 
handcuffs with my teeth. After that the 
story went about that [ ate iron. 

LOvEL—We have heard before of Cap- 
tain Smith, who commands the “Lark.” 
Don’t you recall that in Halifax you 
wrote a letter to General Massey, com- 
plaining of the way prisoners were treat- 
ed? He became very angry and showed 
the letter to several officers, Captain Smith 
among them. Some of the officers, to gain 
favor with General Massey, agreed that 
your letter was preposterous, but Captain 
Smith of the “Lark” had the courage to 
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Three Scenes from the Play “A Mutiny Is Called Off” 





tell General Massey that he admired the 
spirit of the letter. 

COLONEL ALLEN—I recall now that we 
were told it was a Captain Smith who up- 
held my letter. How strange that we 
should now be prisoners upon the boat of 
that same captain! 

(An English midshipman appears at 
door, left, and advances to center.) 

MIDSHIPMAN—Captain Smith desires a 
word with Ethan Allen. 

COLONEL ALLEN (rises, speaking aside 
to Lovel)—His manner is respectful, as 
though he had received orders to treat us 
civilly. Well, we shall soon know! (To 
midshipman.) 1am Ethan Allen. Pray 
lead me to Captain Smith. (They exit.) 


ScENE II 
IN CapTAIN SMITH’s CABIN 


(Captain Smith is seated, back, center, 
writing at table. He rises as midshipman, 
followed by Allen, enters. Midshipman 
and captain salute. Midshipman exits. 
Captain advances to meet Allen. T here is 
a moment’s pause as the two men survey 
each other. Then the captain extends his 
hand.) 

CAPTAIN SsMITH—Colonel Allen, wel- 
come to the “Lark.” I hope your passage 
on it may be comfortable and agreeable. 
I have already instructed the ship’s crew 
to show you every respect and to treat 
you as is befitting a gentleman. And now, 
if it pleases you, Colonel Allen, I shall be 
happy to have you dine with me today. 

COLONEL ALLEN (staring at Captain 
Smith for a moment in silence; then turn- 
ing aside and wiping eyes) —Excuse me, 
Captain Smith. Your invitation is—a— 
great surprise. 

CAPTAIN SMITH—Then I may expect 
the pleasure of your company at dinner? 
COLONEL ALLEN (slowly)—Ye—es. 
CAPTAIN SMITH—You seem hesitant. 

COLONEL ALLEN—TI should be most 
happy to accept your invitation were it 
not for one thing. 

CAPTAIN SMITH—W hat is that? 

(Continued on page 70) 
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ILLUSTRATED UNIT OF WORK AND PICTURE SECTION 
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H, Armstrong Roberts 


WEATHER AFFECTS @ FATHER, Sister, and Brother are having a jolly frolic in 


the snow. They do not feel the cold because they are 


OUR SELECTION comfortably dressed. Most of their clothing is made of wool. 


If the weather was warm, they would wear cotton, or linen, or 


silk. From what materials are your garments made? Would 
OF CLOTHING you like to learn where they came from, and how they were 


made? Then read the stories on the following pages. 


VA 








Clothing is the theme of this twelve-page unit. 
Correlating handwork will be found elsewhere in this issue. 
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Learning about Cloth 


KATHERINE L. JULIAN 


Teacher of Social Science, Central School, Wilmette, Illinois 


B HISTORY tells us that the style of 

costumes worn indicates the com- 
mon thought of a nation as much as its 
architecture or art. Primitive man wore 
skins of animals. The ancient Egyptians’ 
dress was simple and dignified, with a 
heavy headdress. The Greeks’ love of 
beauty and simplicity was shown in their 
garments as well as their art and build- 
ings. The costumes of the Middle Ages 
had the high points and the pinnacles of 
the Gothic structures. The dress of the 
Renaissance used many ornaments de- 
signed in fine detail. 

The average person, even though he 
gives thought to his dress, seldom consid- 
ers that the supplying of that clothing re- 
quires a series of interrelated industries 
employing people of all nations. The tex- 
tile industries are closely connected with 
the political and commercial problems of 
the times. As buyers, it is important for 
us to understand something about these 
occupations, 

[Sample study lessons for primary, in- 
termediate, and upper grades will be 
found on Plates [V, VI, and VIII, while 
suggestions for teaching the unit on each 
of these grade levels appear below. | 


Suggested Procedure 
for Primary Grades 


A. General objectives— 

1. To give the child a knowledge of the 
sources from which cloth is obtained. 

2. To help the child realize the inter- 
dependence between sections of our own 
country, as well as the interdependence 
between the nations of the world. 

B. Titles for supplementary lessons— 

1. The story of the silkworm. (Sce 
June 1936 issue of THe INsTRucTOR, 
Plate VI, Lesson I.) 

2. Visiting a dry-goods store. (See 
June 1936 issue of THe INstRUCTOR, 
Plate IV, Lesson I.) 

3. The story of leather. 

4. The story of the tree which furnish- 
es us material for rubbers and raincoats. 
C. Abilities to be developed— 

1. To hunt up stories about subjects 
suggested. 

2. To tell a story to the class well. 

3. To tell the sources of common 
clothing materials. 

D. Activities— 

1. Make a cotton plantation on your 
sand table. 

2. Visit a farm where sheep are raised. 

3. Visit a farm where flax is raised. 
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4. Make booklets showing from where 
wool, cotton, and linen come. 

Ii. Bibliography— 

Bassett, Sara Ware: The Story of Leather 
(Penn). For third-grade children. 
Beauchamp, Wilbur L.; and others: Sci- 
ence Stories, Book Two (Scott Fores- 
man). See story called “Clothing 

Makers.” For second grade. 

Brooks, Eugene Clyde: The Story of Cot- 
ton (Rand McNally). For teachers. 
Carpenter, Frank G.; and Carpenter, 
Frances: The Clothes We Wear (Am- 
erican Book Co.). Stories about cot- 

ton, flax, and wool. 

Dopp, Katharine Elizabeth: Bobby and 
Betty with the Workers (Rand Mc- 
Nally). Story about dresses. Second- 
grade reader. 

McCrory, Mae: Clothes, United Study 
Books, No. 205 (American Education 
Press). Stories about animals and 
plants that give us clothes. For pri- 
mary children. 


Suggested Procedure 
for Intermediate Grades 


A. General objectives— 

1. To learn the history of spinning 
and weaving. 

2. To know the value of textiles. 

3. To appreciate the art of weaving. 
B. Titles for supplementary lessons— 

1. How rayon is manufactured. 

2. The story of a silk stocking. 

3. Handmade and machine-made lace. 

4. How raincoats are made. 
C. Desired attitudes— 

1. Not taking common 
granted. 

2. A desire for information concerning 
articles commonly used. 
D. Abilities to be developed— 

1. To recognize different materials. 

2. To understand different processes in 
looms and carding machines. 

3. To express ideas through handwork. 
E. Desired habits— 

1. Making samples of things studied. 

2. Using different reference books to 
find out about a certain subject. 
F. Activities— 

1. Make scrapbook, showing methods 
of spinning and weaving. 

2. Play store. Ask about different ma- 
terials, where they come from, and how 
they are made. 


things for 


Clothing is the theme of this twelve-page unit. 
Correlating handwork will be found 
elsewhere in this issue. 


3, Visit a museum and look at models 
of spinning wheels and looms. 
4. Visit a clothing factory. 

G. Bibliography— 

Allen, Nellie B.: Europe (Ginn). Has an 
interesting story on Ireland and the 
linen industry. 

———United States (Ginn). 
on cotton, wool, and sheep. 

Carpenter, Frank G.; and Carpenter, 
Frances: The Clothes We Wear (Am- 
erican Book Co.). See the bibliography 
for the primary grades. 

McGuire, Edna; and Phillips, C. A.: 
Building Our Country (Macmillan), 
Chapter on clothing in the 50’s, and 
one on modern clothing. 

Tappan, Eva March: Makers of Many 
Things (Houghton Mifflin). Chapter 


on the cotton mill. 


Chapters 


Suggested Procedure 
for Upper Grades 


A. General objectives— 

1. To gain a knowledge of the impor- 
tance of textile industries to the wel- 
fare of nations. 

2. To show the importance of interna- 
tional trade. 

B. Titles for supplementary lessons— 

1. The hygiene of clothing. 

2. The history of costumes. 

3. How to buy clothing wisely. 

4. Our silk trade with France and 
Japan. 

§. The rayon industry. 

C. Desired attitudes— 

1. Viewing a topic with the welfare of 
the nation in mind. 

2. Appreciating the extent of national 
and international co-operation in the tex- 
tile industry. 

D. Desired habits— 

1. To consider a topic from an interna- 
tional, as well as national, standpoint. 

2. To get desired information from 4 
variety of sources. 

EK. Activities— 

1. Visit a textile factory. 

2. Construct models of textile ma- 
chines. 

3. Make a scrapbook on the evolution 
of machinery, or the history of cloth. 

4. Visit a museum to see different 
types of costumes or machines. 

F. Bibliography— 

Rugg, Harold O.: Changing Civilizations 
in the Modern World (Ginn). Con- 
tains a chapter on the textile industry 
of Great Britain. 

History of American Civilization, 
Economic and Social (Ginn). Unit 
on “The Northern Industrial Zone 
versus the Cotton Kingdom.” . 

Introduction to American Civ 

lization (Ginn). Chapters on “The In- 

dustrial Revolution. From Hand Too 
to Machine,” and “World Trade.” 
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Ewing Galloway 


The rubber which makes our waterproof fabrics comes from faraway Java and other tropical 
countries, where rubber trees are tapped to make latex flow. 
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H. Armstrong Roberts 


Either a cotton or a silk umbrella and a rubber coat 
are just the thing to use on a rainy day. 





Publishers Photo Service 


This worker in a glove factory is stitching gloves together in pairs. 
Then they are ready to be packed. 


G. A. Douglas, from Gendreau 


Here is shown one of the steps in the manufacture of silk 
stockings. Women no longer knit the family’s hose. 


© FE. H. Nex man, from Publishers Photo Service Ewing Galloway 
The art of making lace by hand has been known for centuries. Ireland is famous The United States makes about four hundred million Pairs 
for the making of beautiful needlepoint lace, such as is shown here. of shoes yearly. Most of the work is done by machinery. 
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FOR PRIMARY GRADES 
What Cloth Is Made Of 


Lesson I 
WHat Mary Saw on Her Trip 
THROUGH THE SOUTH 


1. Of what are most of your clothes 
made? 

2. Do you know what cloth is used in 
your home more than any other? 


Mary and her mother and father were 
taking a trip in their car last fall. 

They were driving through the south- 
ern part of the United States. 

Suddenly they saw a great field with 
many people in it. 

Men, women, and children were bend- 
ing over plants that looked as though they 
were covered with snow! 

“That is a cotton field,” said Mother. 

Father stopped the car by the fence. 

Many people were picking cotton, and 
putting it in large bags or baskets. 

As Father drove on, Mary said, “Moth- 
er, will you tell me the story of cotton?” 

This is the story Mother told Mary. 


coo % * 


Last spring the farmer wanted to plant 
some cotton. 

First the ground had to be plowed. 

Then the farmer sowed the seeds in 
straight rows in the soft, warm earth. 

The seeds were black, and about as large 
as kernels of corn. 

The rows were about four feet apart. 

The workers plowed and hoed the 
earth often. There were enough rain and 
sunshine to make the plants grow. 

Cotton needs long, warm days. 

About two weeks after the seeds were 
planted, little green shoots poked their 
heads out of the ground. 

The stalks grew higher and higher. 

After a while beautiful blossoms came 
out. They looked like white wild roses. 

These lovely flowers finally turned 
pink, then red, and dropped off. 

Where they had been were little pods. 

Inside each pod, seeds began to form. 

Around these seeds were wrapped silky 
white hairs, which kept growing longer 
and longer. 

The heat of the sun finally turned the 
green pods to brown. 

When the silky hairs had grown very 
long, the pods burst open. 

Cotton plants have to be picked two or 
three times in a season. 


Things to do— 

1. Make a list of all the things in the 
schoolroom that are made of cotton. 

2. Draw pictures of the cotton plant 
in bloom. 

3. Draw a picture illustrating the part 
of the story which you liked best. 
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Lesson II 
Wuat Dick Saw WHEN HE VIsITED 
A SHEEP RANCH 


1. Of what is your winter coat made? 
Your cap? Your sweater? 

2. What does Mother put on your bed 
in winter which helps keep you warm? 
Of what are they made? 


Dick spent two weeks with George last 
summer. 

George lives in the West. 
raises thousands of sheep. 

Dick thought the sheep ranch looked 
like a small village. There was the big 
house in which George’s family lived. At 
the back of the house were many shacks. 
These were the houses where the sheep- 
men lived. 

Since the men all ride on_ horses, 
George’s father had a blacksmith shop. 
There were also a store and a carpenter 
shop. Besides this, there were many other 
buildings—where the sheep stayed in 
winter, where the wool was stored, and 
sO on. 

George had two lovely ponies. Rover 
and Chum, the collie dogs, helped take 
care of the sheep. 

The men told Dick that they could not 
care for the sheep without a dog. 

George explained to Dick that some- 
times one man and a dog took care of two 
thousand sheep. As the days grew warm- 
er in the summer, he would go farther up 
the mountain with his dog and his sheep. 
In the fall he drove his sheep down to the 
ranch again. 

One day George showed Dick a big 
covered wagon. He explained that when 
the sheepmen took the sheep many, many 
miles away they used this wagon. 

The wagon carried the sheepmen’s 
beds, their cookstoves, and their dishes. 
They cooked their own meals, and slept 
outdoors. 

Every spring all the sheep have their 
thick winter coats cut off. This clipping 
is done by an electric machine. 

The wool is packed in bags and sent off 
to be made into clothing. 

Much of the wool is sent to the eastern 
United States. 

Some of our wool is sent across the 
ocean to England. 


His father 


Things to do— 

1. Bring to school a sample of wool as 
it comes from the sheep. 

2. Make a list of all the clothes you 
have that are made of wool. 


Clothing is the theme of this twelve-page unit. 
Correlating handwork will be found 
elsewhere in this issue. 


Lesson III 
A Story ABOUT A BLUE FLOWER 


1. Of what material is your handker- 
chief made? 

2. Do you know from where the cloth 
used in your tablecloths comes? 


Alice took a trip across the ocean with 
her mother and father. One of the coun- 
tries she visited is called Belgium. 

In Belgium, Alice saw fields of pretty, 
tall, green plants. These plants were flax 
and had small blue blossoms on them. 

Alice’s mother said that the cloth called 
linen is made from flax. 

Alice, her mother, and her father vis- 
ited a flax field. 

As their car stopped, Father said, 
“Come, let us walk over into the field.” 
The workers greeted the visitors. 

“Why do you pull the plants while they 
are still green?” asked Father. 

“So that the fibers will not get dry and 
stiff,” said the man. 

“Why do you pull the plants out by 
the roots?” asked Alice. 

“If they were cut with a knife, the 
fibers would be shorter, and therefore not 
so good for making fine cloth.” 

The visitors walked over to some work- 
men who were drawing stalks through 
big iron combs. The seeds and pods were 
falling on the sheet beneath. 

A workman said, “This comb is a rip- 
ple. It will take out every seed. We call 
this work ‘rippling’ the flax.” 

Not far away were men tying the stalks 
in neat bundles. They were putting the 
bundles into wooden crates lined with 
straw. 

“We sink the crates into the river,” 
said the workman, “so that the flax will 
rot. Once or twice it will be taken out 
and the stalks dried in the sun. Then it 
will be put back to rot again. This is 
called ‘retting.’ 

“After the flax has dried,” continued 
the workman, “the softened bark can be 
broken easily. Wooden rollers break up 
the woody core, and paddles free the 
fiber from the woody part. This is called 
‘scutching.” After the fiber is ‘hackled’ 
to remove the tow, it is ready for the 
linen mill.” 

“Most of our flax,” said another work- 
man, “is sent to Belfast, in Ireland.” 

“Don’t we raise any flax in our coun- 
try, Father?” asked Alice. 

“Yes, but our flax is not used for cloth. 
We use the seeds of our flax for oil and 
for cattle feed.” 

“Then all of our linen has to come 
from across the water,” said Alice. 


Things to do— 

1. Hunt up some of the fairy stories 
written about flax. Read them. 

2. Draw pictures of a flax field. 

3. Make a list of all the ways linen 
used in your home. 
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Carl F. Berger 
In his cotton suit, this boy is dressed for work or play. Children’s clothing 
is commonly made of cotton because it is inexpensive and it wears well. 


Ewing Calloway 
The cotton which this little girl picks will go to mills and factories 
to be spun into thread, woven into cloth, and made into garments. 


Ewing Galloway 


In Europe, where most of the flax for linen is raised, iron combs remove the seeds 
and pods without breaking the fiber of the plants. 
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R. I. Nesmith 
On large sheep ranches, in the spring, the sheep are sheared with 
an electric machine. The wool comes off in one piece. 
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H, irmstrong Roberts R. I. Nesmith 


This baby sleeps comfortably in a soft woolen jacket, under a woolen One sheepman with the help of his collie dogs can care for many sheep. He often 
blanket, with a linen cover on his pillow. takes them far from home in search of good pasture. 
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FOR INTERMEDIATE GRADES 
The Manufacture of Cloth 


Lesson I 
THE History or CLoTH 


1. How many textile fibers do you 
know? 
2. What textile is used most today? 


Four thousand years ago the Egyptians 
who lived along the Nile River wove the 
finest of linen. Large quantities have 
been found wrapped around their mum- 
mies, some cloths being sixty yards long. 

In India a tree grew which produced 
what we now call cotton. The ancient 
peoples called it tree wool. Cotton was 
the common dress in India at this time. 
The people of India were skillful weavers 
and their cotton and woolen goods sur- 
passed those of other countries. 

Long before the Christian era, the 
Chinese people were famous for their silk 
goods. Today China, Japan, India, 
France, and Italy produce most of the 
raw silk. 

Columbus and the early explorers in 
America found cotton growing, and the 
Indians wearing clothing made from it. 
In 1650 the colonists in Virginia began to 
cultivate cotton. 

Later the southern states began to raise 
great quantities of cotton. Machines were 
invented. Factories took the place of the 
home in garment making. Today cotton 
is used more than any other material. 

Silk is also commonly used today. Its 
demand became so great that a process for 
making an artificial silk called rayon was 
worked out. In 1889 the first rayon fac- 
tory opened in France. To make rayon, 
wood pulp and linters of cotton are used. 


Things to do— 
1. Find out how rayon is made. 
2. List materials made out of cotton. 
3, List materials made out of wool. 


LESSON II 
FROM CorTron PLAN’ 10 CLorit 


1. Why can people buy cloth and 
ready-made clothing more easily now 
than in your great-grandmother’s day? 

2. Have you ever worked on an old- 
fashioned spinning wheel? 


It was not so long ago that all the cot- 
ton seeds had to be taken from the plant 
by hand. Now loads of cotton are sent 
to cotton gins to have the seeds removed. 
A cotton gin has little round saws with 
teeth on their edges. They whirl round 
and round on an axle. The teeth separate 
the seeds from the fibers. The fibers come 
out of the machines in soft heaps of white 
cotton. Electric fans blow away all dust 
and dirt, and the fibers are now known as 
raw cotton. 
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The raw cotton is taken into another 
room. Here it is pressed into bales. Each 
bale is wrapped with coarse brown bag- 
ging. Iron bands are put around the bale 
to hold it together. Each bale weighs 
about five hundred pounds. 

The bale now goes to a cotton mill to 
be carded. Carding is really combing out 
the tangles so that the fibers of the cotton 
lie perfectly straight for the making of 
threads. 

The spinning is done on machines called 
mule frames. Here the fibers are pulled 
out and back, spindles whirl, and the 
thread is perfectly wound. 

For the manufacture of cloth, huge 
machines with looms and warping frames 
do the work. Threads of cotton have to 
be arranged to form the warp or length- 
wise threads of the cloth. Then the loom 
raises one set of alternate threads and low- 
ers the other set, thus making the warp 
form two sheets. A shuttle weaves the 
woof over and under the warp. 

Cotton goods are dyed sometimes in the 
thread and sometimes after the cloth is 
woven. 

Our largest cotton mills are in New 
England, but more than half of our cot- 
ton cloth is now woven in the southern 
states. England, India, and Japan also 
weave much cotton. England leads the 
world in cotton manufacturing. 


Things to do— 
1. Make a loom, and weave a small mat. 
2. Hunt up early methods of weaving 
and materials used. 


Lesson III 
THE STrory oF LINEN 


1. Why do people not use flax as much 
as cotton? 

2. Why did our great-grandmothers 
use more flax than cotton? 


For thousands of years the spindle and 
distaff were used for spinning flax into 
linen thread. ‘he flax was fastened on 
the distaff loosely so that the fibers could 
be easily drawn out. One end was fas- 
tened to a spindle. The primitive spinner 
held the distaff under her arm, and pulled 
out the fiber. The spindle spun round 
and round, and the thread lengthened 
until it reached the ground. Then the 
thread was wound on the spindle and the 
spinner started all over again. 

Weaving linen was also done by primi- 
tive people. The very first looms were 
probably stretched upon the ground. 
Next vertical looms were made. These 


Clothing is the theme of this twelve-page unit. 
Correlating handwork will be found 
elsewhere in this issue. 


had the thread wound on a pole which 
rested upon two upright posts. Then the 
threads were attached to a pole on the 
ground. The woof thread was carried 
to and fro, over and under the warp, by 
the weaver’s fingers. He used a reed to 
press the thread down and make the cloth 
firm. Later a shuttle was invented to 
carry the thread. 

Bleaching linen has also been done since 
primitive times. The people in Holland 
during early times used buttermilk and 
lye alternately for washing the material, 
and spread it on the grass for several 
weeks. Today chemicals are used. The 
linen is put into bleaching vats first. It 
is then carried to grassy meadows called 
bleaching greens. While the cloth is on 
the grass it is frequently dampened and 
turned. When the linen is returned to 
the factory, it is thoroughly washed, 
dried, and mangled to give it a beautiful 
finish and luster. 

A great deal of linen is spun and woven 
today by machinery. The process is much 
the same as that for cotton. The very 
finest linens are woven by hand, however, 
even today. Belfast, Ireland, is a famous 
linen-manufacturing center. 


Things to do— 

1. Make a spindle like the one used by 
primitive peoples. 

2. Hunt up stories about the spindle 
and the distaff. 


Lesson IV 
How Wr MANUFACTURE WOOLEN 
Goops 


1. How much of your winter clothing 
is wool or part wool? 
2. Why is woolen clothing warm? 


All wool has to be sorted before it is 
used. That which grew on the sides and 
the shoulders of the sheep is the best, and 
is separated from the rest. 

Next the wool is put in huge vats of hot 
soapsuds. It goes from one tub to an- 
other until it becomes perfectly clean. 
Sometimes oil is put on to make it soft. 
Then it goes to the drying room, and from 
there to the carding machines. It comes 
from the carders in thick soft strands. 
The strands are wound into balls and fed 
to machines which send them forth 
twisted into yarn. 

From wool there are two kinds of yarn 
made, worsteds and woolens. They are 
carded very differently. The _ fibers 
which make worsted thread must be 
combed until they lie straight and smooth. 
Woolen yarn is fuzzy. 

The two cloths do not look alike. 
Worsted cloth is shiny, and the weaving 
stands out. Woolens are dull and soft. 


Things to do— 

1. Compare worsteds and woolens. 

2. Observe different kinds of woolen 
materials worn in your school. 
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Ewing Galloway 


In some countries of Europe linen is bleached in the sun. 
to strengthen the linen as well as whiten it. 


¥m. Schoeh, from R. 1. Nesmith 


Although most cloth is woven in factories, hand-woven material is 
still made. On this hand loom fine linen is being woven. 


Philip D. Gendreau 


Before cotton can be woven into cloth, it must be spun. These spinning 
frames are a development of the old-time spinning wheel. 


The carding machine separated and straight- 
ened the fibers of these balls of wool (right). 
The next process will be that of spinning 
the wool into yarn. Publishers Photo Service 
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Light, air, and moisture are said 


huwing Calloway 


The spinning wheel, invented in the sixteenth century, 
was an improvement over the distaff and spindle. 





_ 


Ewing Galloway 


After cotton is picked, the next step in preparing it for manufacture 
is to take it to a ginnery to have the seeds removed. 
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FOR UPPER GRADES 
The Importance of Cloth in International Trade 


Lesson I 
How CLOTHING AFFECTED TRADE 
IN THE ANCIENT WORLD 


1. What do you think is the greatest 
means of exchanging ideas today? 

2. How did early man learn ways to 
improve his mode of living? 


Civilization has grown by leaps and 
bounds through trade. In the earliest 
days the people of one country, seeing 
how another country was progressing, 
would try out, upon their return home, 
the new ideas they acquired. 

Luxuries, however, were the factor 
which promoted trade. Of special impor- 
tance was cloth. The Phoenicians were 
the traders of the ancient world. Two 
great commercial cities grew up in Phoe- 
nicia, Tyre and Sidon. Here the riches 
of the East were traded for the goods of 
the West. For years the Phoenicians 
traded with Egypt, buying her linen for 
clothing and sailcloths. 

The Phoenicians discovered a famous 
dye known as Tyrian purple. This dye 
(which we would call crimson) was ob- 
tained from two kinds of shellfish. The 
whole ancient world wanted garments of 
Tyrian purple. 

China and India had cloth which all 
the world sought. China had gorgeous 
silk; India had beautiful, fine cotton. The 
traders from the Orient passed through 
the countries which lay along the great 
commercial highway between the East 
and the West. The desire for the beauti- 
ful garments these Eastern traders bore 
caused great trade routes to grow up, 
which brought the civilized parts of 
Europe and Asia closer together. 

The Greeks were the first Europeans to 
trade with these ancients of Africa and 
Asia. The women of Greece became ex- 
pert weavers. From Greece, the Romans 
learned the textile arts. As Rome grew in 
wealth, her citizens encouraged products 
of the finest textures from the loom. 
From Rome the art of weaving found its 
way to Spain, Gaul, and the shores of 
England. After William of Normandy 
conquered England, much flax was carried 
into the country by the Flemish weavers 
who emigrated from Flanders. 

Columbus discovered America in try- 
ing to find a short trade route to India 
and her riches. He found the natives 
wearing cotton. This was the material 
the traders were seeking in India. 


Things to do— 

1. Read about the cotton industry in 
India; read about the linen industry in 
Egypt. 

2. Trace ancient trade routes on a map. 
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Lesson II 
How THE INVENTION OF MACHINERY 
INCREASED TRADE 


1. Do you think power-driven ma- 
chines cause unemployment? Why? 

2. Do you think machine-woven cloth 
is superior to hand-woven cloth? Why? 


During the Middle Ages trade was more 
or less at a standstill. People raised their 
own flax and wool, and spun and wove it 
themselves. 

After America was discovered, the 
southern part of what is now the United 
States was found to be a good place in 
which to grow cotton. The English were 
accomplished weavers and spinners, but 
cotton could not grow in the damp cli- 
mate of England. English clothiers sent 
to the American colonies, Egypt, and In- 
dia for raw cotton; but the output of fin- 
ished cloth did not supply the demand. 

Then, in 1733, a man by the name of 
John Kay invented the flying shuttle. 
This made it possible to weave faster and 
consequently created a greater demand 
for thread. 

So, in 1764, James Hargreaves, a spin- 
ner, invented a spinning jenny. It 
worked something like the old-fashioned 
spinning wheel, only eight threads could 
be spun at a time instead of just one. 

In 1769, Arkwright invented a spin- 
ning frame, operated first by horses, and 
later by water power. These machines 
spun more yarn than the hand-driven 
jennies. In 1779, Crompton made a ma- 
chine called the spinning mule, which 
turned twenty to thirty spindles at once. 
Now the spinners were turning out more 
yarn than the weavers could weave. 

Next, in 1785, Dr. Edmund Cartwright 
succeeded in making a weaving loom that 
was operated by water power. When the 
workers of England were finally persuad- 
ed to make use of these inventions, Eng- 
land led the world in the manufacturing 
of textiles. 

The demand for cotton goods greatly 
increased and finally outstripped that 
for linen. But there was not enough raw 
cotton to supply the demand. The main 
reason for this was that cotton was 
picked, cleaned, and prepared by hand. 
The situation was saved by the invention 
of the cotton gin, which Eli Whitney, a 
young man from Massachusetts, pro- 
duced in 1793. This machine takes the 
seeds out of cotton. As a result of this 
invention, the United States began to sup- 
ply England with much raw cotton. 


Clothing is the theme of this twelve-page unit. 
Correlating handwork will be found 
elsewhere in this issue. 





The cotton gin had another result. It 
made it worth while for Samuel Slater, 
an English manufacturer, to bring his 
power machines to the northeastern 
United States, and set up mills there. 

The manufacture of cloth in the 
United States resulted in the invention of 
the sewing machine. Elias Howe patented 
his sewing machine in 1846. This inven- 
tion started a new industry. It was that 
of making garments outside the home. 


Things to do— 

1. Make a booklet telling about the in- 
vention of textile machines. 

2. Hunt up the life of the inventor 
mentioned who interested you most. 


Lesson III 
TEXTILE MANUFACTURING 
IN RELATION TO NATIONAL TRADE 


1. Did the invention of textile ma- 
chines help or hinder trade? How? 

2. Is it cheaper to transport raw mate- 
rial or coal? 


The use of machinery has changed the 
life of mankind. Now machines make 
thread, weave cloth, and make clothes. 
One of the biggest industries in the 
United States is the ready-made clothing 
industry. It started in the northeastern 
states, because of the presence. of water 
power to run the machines. 

Cotton for New England factories 
comes from the southern states, but now- 
adays much cotton is manufactured in 
the South. Much of the wool used here 
comes from the western states. Each part 
of the country is dependent upon the 
other parts for its needs. 

The United States cannot furnish all 
the raw materials that it needs for cloth- 
ing. Silk was once a luxury; now it is 
considered a necessity. But the raising of 
the silkworm has never been successful 
here, and most of our raw silk is import- 
ed. Rubber for raincoats and rubbers 
cannot be obtained here. We must send 
to South America or to the Far East. 

Though ready-made clothing factories 
have increased tremendously, yet they 
cannot supply the demand of all people. 
Much manufactured cotton and woolen 
goods, especially cotton, and many ready- 
made garments are imported from Eng- 
land. 

England cannot supply herself with all 
the raw wool necessary, however. There- 
fore, she must import most of the raw 
wool and all the raw cotton which she 
uses. The United States furnishes some 
of the wool and much of the cotton. 


Things to do— 

1. Hunt up information on this ques- 
tion: To what extent does the textile in- 
dustry affect unemployment today in the 
United States and England? 

2. Look up the amount of textiles the 
United States imported the past year. 
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The supply of raw cotton increased greatly after the invention 
of the cotton gin by Eli Whitney. 
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Manufacturing cloth is a growing industry in the southern part of the United 
States. Mills are located in communities convenient to cotton plantations. 





Ewing Galloway 
The weaving machine 

(left) and the sewing 

machine (above) were 

two inventions which 

were of great influ- 

ence in the rapid de- 

velopment of textile 

manufacturing. 





K. 1. Nesmith 


Threading the loom with the warp, or lengthwise 
threads, is the first step in weaving. 
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Self-Checking Study Lessons for Intermediate Grades 


KATHERINE L. JULIAN 


Teacher of Social Science, Central School, Wilmette, Illinois 


(After these lessons have been finished, reread 


the stories on Plate VI to check your answers. 


You may have to read the stories several times to 
make sure you have found the correct answer. 
After you have checked your work in this way, 
refer to the key to we how nearly correct your 
checking was. If you find that you have made a 
mistake, reread the stories carefully to see whether 
you can find the answer given in the key.) 


I. If the statement is true, write TV after 
it; if not true, write ¥, 

1. The ancient Egyptians wove the fin- 
est of linen. 

2. “Tree wool” grew in India. 

3. Cotton was not used in India. 

4. The people of India were skillful 
weavers. 

5. The Chinese people were famous for 
their silks. 

6. Today, some of our raw silk is pro- 
duced in France and Italy. 

7. When Columbus discovered Amer- 
ica, he found the natives using linen for 
their clothing. 

8. The colonists in Virginia early be- 
gan to cultivate cotton. 

9. Later, the southern states did not 
raise cotton. 

10. Linen is 
cotton. 

li. Silk is used for common wear today 
more than ever before. 

12. Factories make much of our cloth- 
ing. 

13. No one has ever been able to make 
artificial silk. 


used today more than 


Il. Choose the correct ending for each 
sentence. 
1. A cotton gin 
a) takes out the seeds. 
b) combs the cotton. 
c) weaves the cotton. 
2. When the cotton fibers come from 
the cotton gin, they are 
a) in long threads. 
b) in soft heaps of cotton. 
c) in the form of cloth. 
3. Raw cotton is 
a) cotton before the seeds are taken 
out. 
b) cotton thread. 
c) cotton with the seeds taken out, 
before it is spun into thread. 
4, Cotton is baled 
a) before the seeds are removed. 
b) before it is carded. 
c) after it has been woven into 
cloth. 
§, Carding cotton is 
a) taking out the seeds. 
b) weaving the cotton. 
c) combing the cotton, 
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6. The warp is 
a) the lengthwise thread. 
b) the crosswise thread. 
c) the frame on which the thread is 
spun. 
7. A loom is used 
a) in growing cotton. 
b) in carding cotton. 
¢) in weaving cotton. 


IW. Underline the word or group of 
words in parenthesis which makes the 
sentence correct. 

1. Flax (has, has not) been used for 
thousands of years. 

2. The spindle and distaff are (an an- 
cient, a modern) means of spinning flax. 

3. The (spindle, distaff) held the fiber 
that was to be spun. 

4. The very first looms were (vertical, 
stretched upon the ground). 

5. In early times the woof thread was 
carried over and under the warp by (a 
machine, the weaver’s fingers). 

6. Bleaching flax was done (in primi- 
tive times, only in modern times) . 

7. Bleaching is now done by the use of 
(animal fat, wood ashes, chemicals). 

8. A great deal of linen today is woven 
by (machinery, hand). 

9. A famous linen-manufacturing cen- 
ter is (Boston, Chicago, Belfast) . 


IV. Finish each sentence with the correct 
ending from the list below. 

1. All wool has to be 

2. The best wool 

3. The wool is washed 

4. Wool goes from the drying room 


Clothing is the theme of this twelve-page unit. 
Correlating handwork will be found 
elsewhere in this issue. 





H. Armstrong Roberts 
This boy wears a wool sweater and cap. 
Can you think of other warm clothes made of wool? 


§. After the wool is carded 
6. Two kinds of yarn made from wool 
are 
7. They are carded 
8. Worsted yarn is 
9. Woolen yarn is 
10. Worsted cloth is 
11. Woolen goods are 
a) in vats of hot soapsuds. 
b) straight and smooth. 
c) fuzzy. 
d) it is wound into balls. 
¢) to the carding machines. 
f) is that which grows on the sides 
and shoulders of the sheep. 
gz) sorted before it is used. 
h) worsteds and woolens. 
i) very differently. 
j) dull and soft. 
k) shiny, and the weaving stands 
out. 


V. Write the answer to each question. 

1. How do we know that the Egyp- 
tians who lived along the Nile River four 
thousand years ago used fine linen? 

2. In early times, how did the cotton 
and woolen goods of India compare with 
those of other countries? 

3. What countries produce most of the 
raw silk used today? 

4. How early did the colonists in Vir- 
ginia begin to cultivate cotton? 

§. When and where did the first rayon 
factory open? 

6. What is used to make rayon? 

7. How much does a bale of cotton 
weigh? 

8. Where are there cotton mills in the 
United States? In what countries of Asia 
are there cotton mills? 

9. For what were the spindle and distaff 
used? 

10. Why is oil used in the washing of 
wool? 

11. Is the finest linen today woven by 
hand or by machine? 

12. Why are the fibers of worsted thread 
combed many times? 


VI. Identify the following places, proc- 


esses, or things. 


. mule frames 
. worsted cloth 
. shuttle 

(For key, see page 65) 


1, rayon 

2. Belfast 

3. cotton gin 
4. “tree wool” 
§. linen 

6. carding 

7 

8 

9 
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Check Exercises for Primary Grades 


KATHERINE L. JULIAN 


Teacher of Social Science, Central School, Wilmette, Illinois 


I. Complete each sentence with the cor- 
rect word or words from the list below. 
1. Cotton is ready to pick in . 
2. Cotton is picked by ; 
3. Cotton seed is planted in the 
4. The color of the seed is 
. The seeds are planted in 
5. All summer the ground is kept 


Anum 


To grow, cotton needs 
. Cotton blossoms look like 
. The blossoms turn 
10. When the blossoms fall off there are 
left 
11. Inside each pod are 
12. When the pods burst open, “the field 
looks as if it were covered with 
a) black g) little pods 
b) snow h) plowed and hoed 
c) the fall i) pink, then red 


on 


\© 


d) seeds and j) long, warm days 
cotton k) spring 

e) rows 1) white wild roses 

f) hand 


II. Underline the word or group of words 
in parenthesis which makes the sentence 
correct. 

1. The sheep ranch that Dick visited 
was in the (North, South, East, West). 

2. There were (hundreds, thousands) 
of sheep on the ranch. 

3. Dick thought the sheep 
looked like a small (village, farm). 

4. (Many, Few) men are needed to 
help on a sheep ranch. 

§. The men ride (on horses, in cars). 

6. (Dogs, Donkeys) help the men take 
care of the sheep. 

7. Sheep are sheared in the (spring, 
fall). 

8. They are usually sheared by (ma- 
chine, hand). 


ranch 


Il. Answer each of the following ques- 
tions with Yes or No. 

1. Are sheep ever driven miles to pas- 
ture? 

2. Do sheepmen ever sleep outdoors? 

3. Are sheep sheared in the fall? 

4. Are most sheep sheared by hand? 

§. Do we use all the wool raised in this 
country? 

6. Does flax have a purple flower? 

7. Does flax grow in the United States? 

8. Does flax grow in Belgium? 

9. Is most of Belgium’s flax sent to 
Scotland? 

10. Is flax a low-growing plant? 

11. Is the flax plant cut with a knife in 
Belgium? 

12. Is flax harvested when green? 
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H. Armstrong Roberts 


Little girls can use scraps of cloth 
to make clothing for their dolls. 


LV. Draw a line under the names of arti- 
cles that are commonly made from the 
material mentioned. 

1. Cotton: dresses, 
socks, sweaters. 

2. Wool: handkerchiefs, coats, shoes, 
sweaters, trousers, sheets. 

3. Linen: handkerchiefs, dresses, shoes, 
socks, tablecloths, napkins. 


carpets, sheets, 


V. Guess what kind of plant or animal 
each paragraph tells about. 

1. This plant grows tall. It has blue 
flowers on it. It is pulled up by the 
roots while it is still green. Big iron 
combs remove the plant’s seeds and pods. 

2. This plant grows in the South of our 
country. It must have warm weather and 
sunshine. It has a white flower which 
turns pink and then red. Sometimes it 
looks as if snow had fallen on it. 

3. This animal is found on many farms. 
There are thousands kept on ranches in the 
West. It has a thick white coat which is 
cut off once a year. 


VI. If the statement is true, write T after 
it; if not true, write F. 
The fibers of the flax plant need to 
become dry and stiff. 
2. The stalks of the flax are pulled up 
by the roots. 
It is easy to break the stalk of the 
flax plant. 
No flax is grown in our country. 
§. The fiber of the flax plant must not 
be broken. 
6. Oil is extracted from flaxseed. 


Clothing is the theme of this twelve-page unit. 
Correlating handwork will be found 
elsewhere in this issue. 


7. Rippling takes the seeds from the 
flax without breaking the fibers. 
8. Flax is sent directly to the factory 
after it is pulled out of the ground. 
9. Flax is a low green plant with white 
blossoms. 
10. Flax grows in the southern part of 
the United States. 
11. Most of the flax grown in Belgium is 
sent to Belfast in Ireland. 
12. There are many linen mills in Bel- 
fast, Ireland. 


VII. Draw a line around the word or 
words that finish the sentence correctly. 
1. Mary and her mother and father 
were making a trip 
a) in the East. 
b) in the South. 
c) in the West. 
2. Cotton plants grow 
a) in the West. 
b) in the North. 
c) in the South. 
3. Cotton is picked 
a) by machinery. 
b) by horse power. 
c) by men, women, and children. 
4. Cotton is planted 
a) in the spring. 
b) in the fall. 
c) in the winter. 
§. Cotton seeds are planted 
a) scattered all over the field. 
b) in straight rows two feet apart. 
c) in straight rows four feet apart. 
6. Cotton needs 
a) short, cool days. 
b) rainy, hot days. 
c) long, warm days. 
7. Cotton is formed 
a) in the seed pods. 
b) in the stalk. 
c) in the blossoms. 
8. Sheep ranches are in the 
a) East. 
b) South. 
c) West. 
9. One man can care for two thousand 
sheep with the help of 
a) a dog. 
b) a horse. 
c) a boy. 
10. Belgium is 
a) in the southern United States. 
b) in the northern United States. 
c) across the ocean. 
11. Flax is 
a) asmall green plant. 
b) a tall plant with blue flowers. 
c) ataill plant with purple flowers. 
(For key, see page 65) 
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Self-Checking Study Lessons for Upper Grades 


KATHERINE L. JULIAN 


Teacher of Social Science, Central School, Wilmette, Illinois 


(To check the follow the directions 
that accompany the study lessons for intermediate 
grades, on Plate X. Stories for upper grades are 


on Plate VIII.) 


answers, 


If the statement is true, write T after 
it; if not true, write F. 

A great means for the exchange of 
ideas in the early days was trade. 

Trade, in ancient times, was 
prompted mostly by the desire of the peo- 
ple for luxuries. 

3. The Phoenicians were the traders of 
the ancient world. 

4. For years the Phoenicians traded 
with Rome for linen cloth. 

§. The Indians were the discoverers of 
Tyrian purple. 

6. From India 
rare silks. 

The much-sought-after cotton cloth 
came from China. 

The desire for learning brought the 
civilized parts of Europe and Asia closer 
together. 

9. The Greeks were the first people of 
Europe to trade with these ancients of 
Africa and Asia. 

10. The Greeks took the art of weaving 
to the British Isles. 

Flemish weavers took flax to Eng- 


the ancients received 


land. 
12. The Indians of America wore fine 
silk and linen clothes. 


Il. Choose the ending which completes 
the sentence correctly. 
During the Middle Ages, trade was 
a) active with Asia. 
b) confined to the British Isles. 
c) at a standstill. 

2. The southern part of the United 
States was found to be an excellent place 
in which to raise 

a) flax. 
b) silkworms. 
c) cotton. 

3. The English people 
a) were accomplished weavers and 
spinners. 
b) imported all their cloth. 
c) refused to engage in the 
facture of cloth. 

4. The earliest invention used in manu- 
facturing cloth was 

a) the cotton gin. 
b) the spinning jenny. 
c) the flying shuttle. 
§. The first power loom was run by 
a) steam. 
b) water power. 
c) electricity. 


manu- 


PLATE XII (54) 


6. The greatest textile-manufacturing 
nation after the invention of machines 
was 

a) the United States. 

b) Germany. 

c) England. 

The demand for cotton goods finally 
outstripped that for 

a) linen. 

b) silk. 

c) wool. 

8. The invention of the cotton gin by 

Eli Whitney 
a) ruined the cotton-manufacturing 
trade in England. 
b) caused people to use silk instead 
of cotton. 
c) resulted in starting the manufac- 
ture of cotton cloth in the United 
States. 

9. In the United States, the first fac- 
tories for manufacturing cloth were lo- 
cated in 

a) the northeastern states. 
b) the southeastern states. 
c) the western states. 

10. The making of garments outside the 
homes of the people was started by the 
invention of 

a) the power loom. 
b) the sewing machine. 
c) the spinning jenny. 
Clothing is the theme of this twelve-page unit. 


Correlating handwork will be found 
elsewhere in this issue. 





Ewing Galloway 
The Chinese have long used fine silk garments. 
Many of them are elaborately embroidered. 





Il. Fill each blank with the word or 
group of words which completes the sen- 
tence correctly. 

1. One of the biggest industries in the 
United States today is the 

2. This industry started in the 
because of the 

3. Much of the wool to be woven 
comes from the 

4. Each part of the country is depend- 
ent upon some other part for ; 

5. We import from South 
America and the Far East. 

6. Another raw material which the 
United States does not produce in com- 
mercial quantities is 

7. Much of our 
goods and many 
from England. 

8. Some of our exports to England are 

and 


and 


are imported 


~ Write the answer to each question. 
. Who invented the spinning jenny? 

: In what way was the spinning jenny 
different from the old-fashioned spinning 
wheel? 

3. Who invented the cotton gin? 

4. Why was the cotton gin invented? 

5. How is one country dependent up- 
on another in the textile industry? 

6. What textile is commonly used for 
clothing today that formerly was consid- 
ered a luxury? 

7. Do you think that one country 
could shut itself off from the rest of the 
world and still enjoy all the comforts 
of modern life? 


V. Answer each of the following ques- 
tions with Yes or No. 

1. Were Tyre and Sidon commercial 
cities of India? 

2. Were the Phoenicians a great trad- 
ing people? 

3. Were the people of Rome able to 
buy fine cloth? 

4. During the Middle Ages, did the 
people import flax and wool? 

5. Was the flying shuttle useful? 

6. Was the cotton gin invented by an 
Englishman? 

7. Did the workers of England accept 
at once the various machines for manv- 
facturing textiles? 

8. Is the climate of England suitable 
for growing cotton? 

9. Are the northeastern states able 
raise their own raw materials to be manv- 
factured into cloth? 

(For key, see page 71) 
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TEACHERS HELP-UNE-ANOTHER CLUB 


PENMANSHIP ERRORS 


ANN MARTIN HOLMES 


HB IN SCORING spelling papers, I have 

found that many pupils make me- 
chanical errors in writing. Such errors as 
undotted “‘i’s” and “j’s” and uncrossed 
“t’s” and “x’s” are frequent. Then there 
are “e’s” and “I’s” that look alike, and 
“u’s” that look like double “e’s.”’ 

I have successfully eliminated many 
such errors by sending my entire class to 
the blackboard each day for written spell- 
ing. While the children write, I catch the 
errors as soon as they are made, and by 
calling the attention of a pupil to his 
mistake at once, he is soon made con- 
scious of it, 


TRY SMILING 


NELLIE O. MOSER 
BH ALTHOUGH I have never been 


considered an unsmiling person, I de- 
cided to prescribe for myself a strict pro- 
gram of smiles. I made it a point to smile 
directly at each child during a certain 
half day. I was surprised to find that it 
was much harder to do this than to smile 
frequently at the group in general. It 
taught me the important lesson of realiz- 
ing that there were some of my pupils 
who had been getting very few smiles 
directly from me. In return, I had been 
getting yery few from them! 

Sober little faces often spell a deep 
heartache of which we know nothing, but 
a teacher’s “personal” smile can ease the 
hurt. It’s worth trying! 


TELLING TIME 


AURILIE J. LANDIS 


— IF YOU want to use an easy way to 
teach your pupils how to tell time, 
try the following method. 

For a few cents buy ordinary paper 
plates, one for each pupil. Using the 
bottom of the plate for the face of the 
clock, have the children write the num- 
bers on with black crayon. Cut the hands 
of the clock from cardboard or oak tag 
and color them black. Attach them to 
the center of the face with a paper fas- 
tener so that they can be moved freely. 
Put a design on the outer edges of the 
Clock with colored crayons. 

When each pupil has his own clock 
to work with at his seat, you will be able 
to teach the telling of time more easily 
and interestingly. 
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AN ESKIMO SAND TABLE 


DAISY E. KIRCHOFF 
BH IN OUR second and third grades, we 


made a very interesting sand table. 
For snow, we spread cotton, sprinkled 
with artificial snow, over the sand table. 
Igloos were made by covering the outside 
of half shells of coconuts with a mixture 
of three parts of plaster of paris to one 
part of water. These were left to dry 
overnight, and the next day squares were 
painted on them with black paint to re- 
semble snow blocks. 

We then covered doubled newspapers 
with a thin coat of plaster of paris, and 
while they were wet laid them over a few 
rocks of different sizes. ‘This gave the 
effect of icebergs, which were used in the 
background. Our Eskimos were made of 
clothespins and pipe-stem cleaners cov- 
ered with old fur. An aurora borealis, 
tacked behind the table, was drawn with 
crayons On newsprint. 








TO CLUB CONTRIBUTORS 


® VERY likely you have developed some 

method or device that would help other 
teachers. Perhaps you have been particu- 
larly successful in teaching a certain sub- 
ject or have some practical, new idea for 
schoolroom management. ‘Teachers every- 
where are looking for suggestions to help 
them increase their efficiency. We shall be 
glad to have you submit ideas that have 
proved workable for you, since we feel sure 
that our other readers will find them use- 
ful, too. We pay, on publication, one dol- 
lar for each article used in this department. 


In preparing articles for the Help-One- 
Another Club, please observe carefully the 
following points. 

No article should exceed 300 words. 

Put your name and address in the upper 
left-hand corner of the first page of each 
manuscript. (A married woman should give 
her Christian name, not her husband’s. ) 

Typewrite your article, if possible, using 
double spacing; otherwise write plainly, on 
one side of the sheet only, and leave space 
between the lines. 

If you are submitting more than one ar- 
ticle, use a separate sheet of paper for each. 

If you send a letter with an article, write 
it on a separate sheet. However, no accom- 
panying letter is required. 


Articles submitted to the Help-One- 
Another Club which we are unable to pub- 
lish are not returned. Address mail for this 
department to Teachers’ Help-One-Another 
Club, THe Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. 


















































GAME OF “HIT IT QUICKLY!" 


NELLIE M. BUTLER 


H DRAW circles on fiberboard, and 

place in them problems in addition or 
multiplication without the answers. Ask 
pupils to throw a ball and hit the prob- 
lem whose sum is, for example, ten, and 
so on, each pupil taking a turn. 

Words may be substituted for figures 
when a drill on words is desired, each pu- 
pil trying to hit a word that the teacher 
names, 


DISCIPLINE MADE EASY 


GLADYS R. MULHOLLAND 


B® PERHAPS other teachers, like my- 

self, often feel that they scold or talk 
too much in disciplining. The following 
helped me and, at the same time, made 
the children feel that they had a share in 
schoolroom government. 

We divided a blackboard (which was 
little used) into two parts. One part, 
we headed “What our grade likes”; and 
the other part, “What our grade doesn’t 
like.” When there is cause for discipline, 
we write under the proper heading the 
offender’s name and what he is doing 
which we do not like. All remarks on the 
blackboard are left until Friday night. 
Each child tries to do something special 
which will earn the placing of his name 
on the good side of the blackboard. In 
this way, discipline in general becomes 
a negligible factor. 


A HISTORY DATE LINE 


SISTER MARY MATTHEW 


M@ MY CLASS in sixth-grade history 

gained a clear conception of time, in 
regard to ancient-history events, after | 
constructed this little device. I pasted a 
strip of narrow adhesive paper about six 
feet in length along the top of my black- 
board, a few inches from the top border. 
On this strip I printed in colors the dates 
4000 B.c., 3000 B.c., and so on, to A.D. 
2000, having a distance of a foot for each 
thousand years. 

After a little explanation, each child 
could easily go to the “date line” and lo- 
cate the various events in the day’s lesson, 
telling in which period they took place. 
As we studied a new date, it was added in 
its proper place. An event 3,500 years 
ago did not seem so abstract to the chil- 
dren when they could view it in relation 
to the present. 
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PROTECT YOUR BOOKS 


FERN NICHOLS 


@ SINCE library books are in constant 
use, the brightly colored covers be- 
come soiled. We bought a can of linoleum 
lacquer and a brush and gave the covers 
of all our new books two coats of lacquer. 
When any soiled places appear, we remove 
the spots with a dampened paper towel or 
cloth. 
Shellac may be substituted for the lac- 
quer and will work equally well. 


DAYS AND MONTHS 


HELEN G. SMITH 


@ | HAVE found that the children in 

the first grade learn very rapidly the 
days of the week and the months of the 
year through the use of a chart, which is 
made as follows. 

At the top of a piece of manila card- 
board, print the word DAYS. Under- 
neath this, print the following sentences: 
i. Today is 2. Yesterday was 

. 3. Tomorrow will be 
At both ends of each blank, cut a vertical 
slot. 

Underneath these sentences, print the 
word MONTHS, with the following sen- 
tences below: 1. This month is ; 
2. Last month was 3. Next 
month will be Again, cut slots 
at the ends of each blank. 

Cut another piece of cardboard into 
strips. On these strips print the days of 
the week and the months of the year. Cut 
the ends of the strips so that they can be 
inserted in the slots. Allow the children 
to adjust the chart each day. 


ECONOMICAL SCRAPBOOKS 


MARGUERITE NUNLEY 


@ I HAVE found that old magazines 

and catalogues make very satisfactory 
scrapbooks, especially those of medium 
size. My second-grade pupils use these 
materials for scrapbooks and fill them 
with lesson papers that have been graded 
and given back to them. 

Drawings (lessons) are pasted one on 
the front and back of each cover, and the 
other lessons are pasted in the book as they 
are given back to the pupil. 

These scrapbooks, when filled, are as 
attractive as those purchased, since the 
pages are completely covered. They may 
be taken home once a month or saved for 
our school exhibit. 


GEOGRAPHY HELP 


ETHEL BROWN 


@ DURING our study of the North 

Central States, the children brought 
pictures from old magazines on every sub- 
ject that reminded them of these states. 
The pictures were placed in a large box. 
Each child was assigned one subject, as 
wheat, corn, hogs, cattle, sheep, Detroit 
(the automobile city), Battle Creek (the 
cereal city), and so on. The child was 
asked to look through the pictures and 
find those that were most appropriate to 
his subject. 

He was then given a large sheet from a 
loose-leaf scrapbook, on which he ar- 
ranged and mounted his pictures. These 
sheets were collected and made into a 
scrapbook, which the children found 


very interesting and useful. 





A NAPKIN RING OF WOOD 


HAZEL F. SHOWALTER 





@ THE pattern shown here 

is drawn on a rectangle di- 
vided into inch squares. After 
the pattern is cut out, place it 
on wood '%4 inch thick; trace 

















around it; and cut out. Smooth 
the edges with a piece of sand- 
paper. Decorate the ring and 
the ornament with enamel or 
colored paper. If colored paper 
is used for decoration, finish the 
napkin ring with shellac. 

This suggestion may be varied 
by allowing the children to 
make their own designs for the 
ring, and to select their colors. 
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TO IMPROVE READING 


MARGUERITE BALSBAUGH 
HB SOMETHING had to be done! 


My 

fifth-grade pupils were poor readers 
and did not care for supplementary read- 
ing. There were several discarded third- 
and fourth-grade readers in the supply 
room. From these I selected the best sto- 


ries, to make into story booklets. For 
covers I used heavy, bright-colored con- 
struction paper, folded the short way. 
The pages were fastened in with metal 
paper fasteners. 

From the readers and old magazines I 
found an attractive picture to paste on 
each front cover. I printed the title and 
author’s name on the front with black 
crayon. Inside the back cover I pasted a 
piece of writing paper, which could be 
torn out and replaced when full, on which 
I printed: Name, Date Read, Did You 
Like It? This is my record that pupils 
have read the booklets that I have pro- 
vided for them. 

We now have fifty of the booklets. My 
pupils are reading because they want to. 
If I have anything I wish the class to read, 
I make an attractive little booklet, and 
it is soon in demand. 


SOMETHING SPECIAL 


FLORENCE SHOEMAKER 
H TO ADD variety and interest to our 


opening exercises I select several pu- 

pils about once a week to give a little sur- 
prise program. 

Each pupil chosen sings a song, recites 
a recitation, plays a musical instrument, 
tells an interesting story, or does what- 
ever he can think of which will interest 
the others and meet with my approval. 

If. the pupils wish, they plan something 
as a group, and each pupil takes part. The 
next week another group is chosen to 
present a program. 


LEARNING POEMS 


MILDRED BASKETTE 


M@ THERE are many delightful poems 
in our third-grade English book. 
They are very suitable for memorizing, 
since they are rhythmical and not longer 
than three or four stanzas containing four 
lines each. To encourage my pupils t 
memorize the poems, I used the following 
method. 
T made a poster and wrote the name ol 
each child on it. The poem is first read 
and discussed in class. Then, as soon as4 
pupil memorizes the poem and recites if 
before the class, a star is put after his 
name on the poster. 
The pupils are very eager to learn the 
poems. Even the slowest children at 
able to acquire many stars. 
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STUDYING ARITHMETIC 


M. JANE WYATT 
B® LEARNING the multiplication and 


division facts has been somewhat of a 
problem for my pupils. To help them, I 
have devised the following seatwork to 
supplement classwork. 

On one card I write the multiplication 
facts to be learned, and the corresponding 
division facts, with answers. This serves 
as a “help chart” to use during the learn- 
ing process. 

On another card, which is about two 
inches wide, I write in mixed order the 
same facts, omitting the answers and hav- 
ing the equals signs at the extreme right 
edge of the card. On the other side of the 
card, in a corresponding position, I write 
the correct answer to each example. 

The pupils place the two-inch cards on 
their papers, and write the answers di- 
rectly after the equals signs, referring to 
the “help chart” if in doubt. When they 
have finished, they turn the cards over 
and check their answers. 

After this drill has been carried out 
several times, the pupils turn the “help 
chart” face down and test themselves on 
the facts to be learned. Those who have 
a perfect score without looking at the 
“help chart” are ready for new facts. 


STORY WINDOW DECORATIONS 


DORIS BALDWIN 


& 1 FIND it convenient to pin my win- 

dow decorations on the curtains in- 
stead of pasting them on the windows. 
An entire story or unit may be carried out 
in pictures made by the pupils. 

My first grade illustrated The Three 
Bears. First we read the story. The next 
day we dramatized the story, and for art 
class we made freehand drawings of the 
scenes and characters. The upper grades 
were interested, too, and enjoyed the 
work of preparing illustrations as much 
as the primary group did. 


BETTER READING LESSONS 


SADIE V. DEMPSEY 


f WHEN my fourth-grade class is 
studying the lesson during the prepa- 
tation period, and I am busy helping the 
slow pupils, the children who are reading 
are given permission to pass to the black- 
board and write the difficult words. 
Later on I pronounce the words for 
them. When they are sure they have 
mastered all the words, they erase them. 
I find this an excellent plan. The chil- 
dren are not continually raising their 
hands to have words pronounced for 
them; they study their lesson diligently, 


and they read more smoothly and flu- 
ently, 
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STUDYING KING COTTON 


GERALDINE DOVER 





A Notebook Made for a Study of Cotton 


@ TO INCREASE my pupils’ interest 
in studying about cotton, | found 
that making a booklet on the subject was 
very helpful. We studied a cotton seed; 
a plant, noting especially the blossom; a 
cotton boll; and the cotton itself. 

To show the development of cotton 
through these stages, we made the cover 
for the booklet in the shape of a cotton 
boll, using green construction paper. To 
portray the idea that the boll was partly 
open, we glued absorbent cotton on the 
cover, at the top. 

The pages for the booklet were also cut 
in the shape of a boll. On the first page 
we pasted pictures of cotton in bloom or 
being cultivated. On the second we glued 
a cotton seed, cotton with the seed as it 
grew in the boll, and cotton that had been 
ginned. On the third page we showed 
cotton thread and string of various colors. 
The fourth page contained pieces of cot- 
ton materials. On the fifth page we pic- 
tured various uses of cotton—clothing, 
absorbent cotton, and so on. 

In this way the girls and boys traced 
cotton clothing from the seed to the de- 
partment store. 


NOVEL PLACE CARDS 


MABEL C. OLSON 


@ THESE place cards provide simple 

and interesting art work for the up- 
per grades. Select tiny, perfect cones 
growing in clusters of two or three. 
Those from the tamarack, spruce, and 
hemlock are suitable. 

Silver some of the cones, and gild an 
equal number very lightly. Affix a clus- 
ter of cones to the left corner of each 
place card by means of sealing wax or 
glue. Sealing wax is preferred, because it 
adds a slight touch. of color to the card. 
If desired, the name could be lettered in 
gold or silver. 


READING FOR GEOGRAPHY 


MARTHA FREELAND 


M WHEN we study a country in ge- 

ography, I put books and magazine 
articles about this country in a convenient 
place in the room. During their spare 
time the children are encouraged to read 
these references, for they not only give 
the children additional information, but 
also aid in their reading. 

The children write down interesting 
things that they read, the name of the 
book or magazine, and the page number. 
On the blackboard I write facts on the 
lesson which I have selected from the chil- 
dren’s lists. We call this our “Do You 
Know?” column. 


A NUMBER ACTIVITY 


RUTH ECKMAN 


H A SECOND grade will enjoy the 
following activity and game. _ Have 
the children bring milk-bottle tops from 
home. Tell them to wash the tops first 
and let them dry. Collect large-size cal- 
endar numbers. In free periods, let the 
children cut out the numbers and paste 
them carefully on the bottle tops, so that 
no loose edges will turn up and tear. 
To play the game, divide the children 
into teams of four each, and give each 
team a complete set of the numbered cir- 
cles. Then call different combinations, 
like 6+2 and 5+4, and see who can first 
hold up the answer. 


A COMMUNITY LUNCH PROJECT 


PEARL T. SAMPSON 
SB DOUBTERS said it just could not be 


done when we planned a 4-H hot- 
lunch club and told the school patrons 
that we, as a club, would serve hot lunch- 
es to a two-room school of sixty children. 

We sent out a hectographed letter ask- 
ing for donations of sugar, flour, salt, rice, 
macaroni, canned tomatoes, peas, and so 
on, that could be used in soups and meat 
stews. Along with this we sent a hecto- 
graphed sheet with a menu for two weeks 
ahead, and also an invitation for all moth- 
ers to meet at school and perfect plans 
for permanent hot lunches. 

The response was generous; many chil- 
dren brought pennies or nickels; and two 
mothers agreed to serve the school on Fri- 
day of that week. 

Now the mothers decide each week on 
groups to take turns serving. Donations 
keep coming in; the children bring mon- 
ey as they can; and our hot lunch is a 
great success. 

Table manners, small courtesies, and a 
well-disciplined noon hour are some of 
the outcomes of our experiment, along 
with hardly a single underweight child. 
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CLUB EXCHANGE 


@ IN THESE columns THE INstructor publishes notices from teachers who wish to have their pupils exchange correspondence 
with the children in other schools. We cannot guarantee that letters will be answered, but we assume that teachers who 
send in notices will make an effort to have their pupils acknowledge all letters received. All notices should be signed by the 


teachers themselves, and addressed to: THe INstructor, Club Exchange, Dansville, N.Y. 


Notices are published in the order of their receipt. It is suggested that they be mailed soon to ensure their publication during 


the present school year. 


California—The pupils of our fourth grade 
will be glad to exchange letters and informa 
tion about our state with children of other 
states and countries. We will do our best to 
answer all letters. Address: Mrs. M. L. Clark, 
Rio Linda, California. 


Colorado.—My pupils, grades four, six, and 
eivht, and I would like to exchange letters with 
pupils and teachers of these grades, everywhere. 
Address: Miss Susie Alice Bailey, Rule School, 
Deora Route, Las Animas, Colorado, 


Georgia.—My pupils wish to correspond with 
pupils of other schools. Address: Mr. Roger 
Copeland, Principal, Mt. Enon Public School, 
White Plains, Georgia. 


Illinois.—The pupils and teacher of Pleasant 
Hill School, grades one to eight, would like to 
exchange letters, pictures, products, and so on, 
with other schools. They will try to answer all 
letters promptly. Address all correspondence to: 
Mrs. G. R. Jackson, Alma, Illinois, 


Illinois. —Our fifth, sixth, seventh, and eighth 
grades would like very much to exchange letters, 
pictures, souvenirs, and so on, with schools of 
various states of the United States and foreign 
countries. They will answer all letters. Ad 
dress: Mr. Eddie H. Antons, Principal, Dana 
Grade School, Dana, Illinois. 


Illinois.—The pupils of my fourth grade would 
like to exchange letters, pictures, and souvenirs 
with children of fourth and fifth grades in the 
United States and foreign countries. Address: 
Miss Eva L. Dunn, Watseka, Illinois. 


Indiana—My pupils of the sixth, seventh, 
and eighth grades would like to exchange letters, 
post cards, and souvenirs with pupils of the 
same grades of other schools of the United States 
and foreign countries. We promise immediate 
reply. Address: Mr. Jesse Rodman, Canton 
School, Salem, Indiana. 


Indiana.—My pupils and I would like to cor- 
respond with, and exchange products with, other 
grades and teachers of the United States, its 
possessions, and foreign countries. Address mail 
to: Miss Bernice Goodwin, Box 152, Topeka, 
Indiana. 


Kansas.—My rural school, grades one, four, 
five, six, and eight, would like to correspond with 
any other school of the United States, its 
possessions, and foreign countries. We are lo- 
cated in the wheat belt in central Kansas. We 
will answer all correspondence. Address mail to: 
Miss Gracia Carroll, District No. 38, Edwards 
County, Fellsburg, Kansas. 


Kansas.—My pupils of the seventh and eighth 
grades would like to exchange letters and post 
cards with other pupils of the United States, its 
possessions, and foreign countries. We promise a 
reply to all letters. Address mail to: Mr. Harold 
Stockwell, Gridley, Kansas. 


Kansas.—My pupils and I, grades one to eight, 
would like to correspond with pupils from other 
states and countries. We will answer all letters 
promptly. Address: Miss Laurene Anderson, 
Haddam, Kansas. 


Kansas.—The pupils in the fifth, sixth, and 
eighth grades of Superior School, District No. 19, 
would like to exchange letters, souvenirs, and 
products with pupils of other schools in the 
United States. They will answer the letters 
promptly. Address: Mr. Gordon Kohman, R.D. 
No. 2, Hope, Kansas. 


Kansas.—My pupils of grades three, four, six, 
and eight, and myself would like to exchange 
letters and pictures with other schools of the 
United States and foreign countries. Address: 
Mrs. Kenneth Ungeheuer, Mound City, Kansas. 


Maine.—The pupils of grades seven and eight 
of our grammar school would like to exchange 
letters, pictures, post cards, and souvenirs with 
pupils of all sections of the United States and 
foreign countries. Address: Miss Thelma Adams, 
Easton, Maine. 


Michigan.—The pupils of grades five and six 
of the Ubly Public Schools, Bingham District No. 
5, would like to exchange letters, pictures, and 
products with pupils in schools in the United 
States, Canada, Alaska, and the British Isles. 
They will answer promptly. Address mail to: 
Mrs. Lourene Roberts, Ubly, Michigan. 


Montana——The pupils of Rosedale School 
(rural) and I would like to exchange letters, 
pictures, or newspapers with pupils and teachers 
in the United States, its possessions, and foreign 
countries. We promise to answer. Address: 
Miss Erma De Tray, Richland, Montana. 


Montana.—My fifth, sixth, seventh, and eighth 
grades and I would like to exchange letters, pic- 
tures, souvenirs, and products with pupils and 
teachers of the same grades in other states and 
foreign countries. We can send pictures of the 
Montana sugar-beet industry. We will answer 
promptly. Address: Mr. J. W. Baker, Superior 
School, Savoy, Montana. 


Nebraska—My pupils of the fifth, sixth, and 
eighth grades would like to exchange letters, 
products, and pictures with the pupils of other 
schools in the United States, its possessions, and 
foreign countries. Address mail to: Miss Emma 
Ohmstede, Bostwick, Nebraska. 


Nebraska.—The pupils of the second, fourth, 
fifth, seventh, and eighth grades of my rural 
school would like to exchange letters, pictures, 
or products with pupils of other states and for- 
eign countries. Address: Miss Thelma Miller, 
Box 603, Crawford, Nebraska. 


Nebraska—The pupils of my rural school 
would like to exchange letters and post cards, as 
well as art work, with other pupils in the United 
States and foreign countries. We promise to 
reply. Address: Miss Leila M. Lute, Laurel, 
Nebraska. 


New Jersey.—The Social Science Department 
of our Junior High School would like to ex- 
change letters, pictures, exhibits, posters, rocks, 
products, manufactures, raw materials, and so on, 
with any school district in the United States, 
her possessions, Canada, Mexico, and any foreign 
country. Address: Miss Ingrid Regnell, Social 
Science Department, Junior High School, New 
Providence, New Jersey. 


New York.—The pupils and teacher of the 
fifth and sixth grades in Chestnut Grove School 
wish to exchange letters, products, and pictures 
with pupils of the same grades in the United 
States, its possessions, and other English-speaking 
countries. Address: Miss Ruthe B. Dashew, 
Suffern, New York. 


New York.—Our grades, 6A1—6B, would like 
to correspond with other schools. Address mail 
to: Mrs. Elizabeth Priemer, P.S. No. 26, Travis, 
Staten Island, New York. 


North Carolina-—My sixth-grade pupils would 
like to exchange letters and newspapers with 
children living in the United Szates, outlying 
possessions, and foreign countries. Address mail 
to: Miss Sara Cannon, Coltrane Hall, Roanoke 
Rapids, North .Carolina. 


North Dakota-——My pupils of the seventh, 
eighth, and ninth grades would like to exchange 
letters, products, and souvenirs with pupils of 
the same grades in any state of the Union, 
Alaska, and our island possessions. Since they are 
interested in articles for our museum, they will 
gladly welcome any product or souvenir from 
your state. They would enjoy hearing about 
your toy bands, school papers, and so on. Ad- 
dress: Miss Myrinne Anderson, Spring Creek 
School, Rhame, North Dakota. 


Ohio.—My pupils and I would like to exchange 
letters, pictures, and souvenirs with teachers and 
pupils of the fifth or sixth grades from other 
states and foreign countries. Address mail to: 
Miss Bernice Dillon, R.D. No. 2, Sidney, Ohio. 


Oklahoma.—My pupils of the seventh and 
eighth grades of Kight School, Seminole County, 
would like to correspond with pupils of the same 
grades in other sections of the United States or 
its possessions. Address: Mr. W. E. Harrison, 
R.D. No. 2, Sasakwa, Oklahoma. 


Pennsylvania-—The pupils of grades five, six, 
and seven of Bedford Township School would 
like to exchange letters, pictures, products, and 
souvenirs with the same grades from all states in 
the United States, its possessions, and surround- 
ing countries. Address: Miss Marie Donahoe, 
R.D. No. 1, Bedford, Pennsylvania. 


South Dakota.—My pupils in grades one to 
eight would like to exchange ideas, patterns, pic- 
tures, products, and so on, with pupils from all 
sections of the United States, its possessions, 
and foreign countries. All letters will be an- 
swered. Address: Miss Winefred Dettwiler, 
care of Mrs. Minnie Link, R.D. No. 3, Huron, 
South Dakota. 


South Dakota—The teacher and pupils of 
Union School, grades two to eight, wish to cor- 
respond with pupils from other states and foreign 
countries. They will try to answer all letters. 
Address: Mr. Percy Demaray, Winfred, South 
Dakota. 


Texas——The pupils of Bear Creek School, 
rural grades one to eight, in Uvalde County, 
would like to exchange letters and pictures with 
other rural schools of the United States. All 
letters will be answered. Address: Mrs. Bart 
Randolph, Concan, Texas. 
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JOURNEYS TO PLACES FAR AND NEAR 


Doubtless you have been asking yourself, “Where shall I go next summer?” 


Let other teachers help you answer the question. 





In the 1936 Travel Contest of 


THE INSTRUCTOR, 103 prizes were awarded for letters telling why the writers wanted to take some particular trip. Many of these 
letters will be published in our pages, and we feel sure you will be interested to read them. 





The Maoris, a race which the white man found in 
New Zealand, are noted for their art 





DeCou, from Ewing Calloway 


Papuans of New Guinea build outrigger canoes 
without using nails or screws. 
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Sydney, Australia, has a Koala Park, where the 
little koala bears are protected. 
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The South Seas 


EDITH BODENHAFER 


Teacher of English, Senior High School, 
University City, Missouri 


Winner of First Prize, 1936 Travel Contest 


H DID you ever yearn for a magic car- 

pet? Did you ever feel you’d like to 
be whisked away to fascinating, faraway 
parts of the world, not so much to be 
“educated” along the usual conventional 
lines as to achieve some of your secret de- 
sires, and to accomplish some adventures 
in friendship-making, thus storing up 
for yourself certain happiness-insurance 
against boredom in old age? 

For years I have dreamed of sailing 
“Down Under” to pay homage at the 
tomb of Stevenson, and the little shrine 
of Katherine Mansfield. I’ve wanted to 
taste poi and kava and breadfruit; wanted 
to hear the boom-boom of the Fijian war 
lali, the whine of the aboriginal Austral- 
ian bull-roarer, and the magic of the 
world-famous lyrebird. 

I’ve longed to smell copra and vanilla 
beans and exotic flowers whose names I 
never yet have heard; to see the fire walk- 
ers of Tahiti; to watch both Polynesian 
and Melanesian people pound out tapa 
cloth; and to fish with torches for bonito. 
Now I’m actually going to do these 
things. 

I want to hear the plaintive music of 
the South Sea Islanders; behold their na- 
tive hulas, sivas, and corroborees; and at- 
tend their religious services and festivals. 

I want to hold in my arms a fluffy, 
cinnamon-colored Australian koala bear; 
IT want to pet a little velvety joey as it 
peeps out of its kangaroo-mother’s pouch, 
and to feed wild gannets, feathery emus, 
and wicked-jawed dingo dogs. I want to 
catch sight of the rare wingless kiwi, the 
almost extinct pineal-eyed tuatara, and 
the contradictory, furry, web-footed, 
mammalian platypus. 

I want to see Falcon Island (you re- 
member it alternately rises and sinks in 
the ocean), and mail home letters bearing 
the rare Tin Can Island stamp and can- 
cellation. I hope to go out to the barrier 
reef at low tide and gather for souvenirs 

(Continued on page 64) 
Lands and islands of the Pacific 
are described and pictured 


on this and the three following pages 
devoted to Travel. 








Ewing Galloway 


Barefooted Samoan girls in grass skirts give 
native dances at Pago Pago. 





Ewing Galloway 
Fiji Christians, whose ancestors were cannibals, 
live happily in their primitive homes. 


At a Fauna Sanctuary near Melbourne, one may 
see Australian kangaroos close at hand. 
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Pacific Lands Offer | © 











Australia has two cities in the maillion-population 
class—Sydney and Melbourne. An attractive, 
tree-lined street in Melbourne is shown above. 








When voyagers reach Honolulu, at the “Cross- 
roads of the Pacific," they feel that they are on the 
very threshold of adventure. 








RK. Moulin, from kwing Calloway 
These boys at the entrance of their thatched ban- 
boo home in Macassar, Ceiebes, have a grand- 
stand seat for all there is to see. 





bowing Galloway 

In the island of Bali, Dutch East Indies, a dance 
of religious character draws a reverent crowd to 
watch the motions of the lone male performer. 





huwing Galloway 

This fine-looking Maori woman, dressed in the 
costume of her race, lives at Rotorua, in the hot- 
springs district of North Island, New Zealand. 





Instead of having shop windows shaded, this 
street in Kyoto, Japan, enjoys awnings stretched 
across it from side to side. 





The snow-tipped cone of Japan's sacred mountain 
Fuji, as seen from near Yokohama, is one of the 
unforgettable vistas in a land of beauty. 





Ewing Galloway 

In the Fiji Islands, a native feast is prepared by 
cooking a great many different things together in 
a pit—much like an American clambake. 





; Kwing Calloway 
Here is how batik designing is done by a girl of The dignified building where the Philippine Legis- Little Chinese girls who live on houseboats # 
Java. This kind of decoration, which has become lature meets, at Manila, reminds one of a court- Canton wear queer-looking life preservers all 
popular in America, originated in the East Indies. house in some large city of the United States. time, to save them if they fall into the water. 
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New, Strange Sights 





Ostrander, from Ewing Galloway 


Borneo, being on the equator, has a blazing hot 
sun, so there is a very practical reason for this 
kind of parasol-hat. 





In the mid-Pacific playground of Hawaii, sailing 
yachts and motorboats are popular. Larger vessels 
and airplanes provide inter-island service. 





The University of Hawaii has a unique record as 
an educational melting pot. Its Institute. of Pacific 
lations seeks the causes of international strife. 
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Of New Zealand’s four sizable cities, Auckland, 
part of whose business section is pictured, is the 


largest. Next comes Wellington, the capital. 
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C E. A. Salisbury, from Ewing Galloway 
The people of the Marquesas Islands are physi- 
cally among the best representatives of the Poly- 
nesian race. Here are two musicians. 





The harbor of Sydney, Australia, is one of the 
finest in the world. Its entrance is spanned by a 
great steel arch, a masterpiece of bridge building. 





The Philippine carabao (water buffalo) sometimes 


hauls loads that look donkey-size. However, in 
the rice fields his aid is highly valued. 
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Built thirty years before Columbus discovered 
America, the graceful five-storied pagoda at Nara 
is one of the most beautiful temples in Japan. 





DeCou, from ku ing Galloway 

A well-to-do Chinese and his young son take a 
ride in a rubber-tired jinrikisha at Peiping, where 
this kind of conveyance is still popular. 





The rugged, indented coast line of New Zealand's 
South Island provides fiordlike scenery that is 
unrivaled in the Southern Hemisphere. 





Ewing Galloway 


Chinese boys learn to be as expert in eating with 
chopsticks as European and American boys are 
with knife and fork—perhaps even a little more so! 
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Hawaii 


EMEROI STACY 


Library Teacher, Shattuck School, 
Portland, Oregon 


Prize Winner, 1936 Travel Contest 


B® OVER the Sierras to San Francisco 

in a glistening, silvery-winged air- 
plane, and across the ocean waves in a 
giant greyhound—four-and-a-half days 
of azure skies and nights beneath brilliant 
stars—to the land of wonder, mystery, 
and romance, Hawaii! That’s my idea of 
a perfect summer vacation this year! 

I’m already thrilling with visions of 
delightful weeks in the Blessed Isles, of 
shining lazy sands, marvelous vegetation, 
picturesque mountains, active fiery 
volcanoes, joyous carefree ways, and 
laughter-loving people. Having gauged 
my life hourly by the schoolhouse clock, 
as student and teacher, for a good many 
years, the land of mahope—‘tomorrow 
will do”—seems fascinatingly attractive. 
Hawaii Nei—All Hawaii, as the native 
Hawaiians lovingly call it—will indeed 
be new pastures! 

For me, the world with its multitude 
of interesting lands holds none more love- 
ly or enticing than the fairyland called 
Hawaii. What I ask is to be transplanted 
into an atmosphere entirely different 
from the teacher’s ordinary, methodical 
life. Hawaii seems to be the proper an- 
swer. 

Four days of ocean voyaging; then I 
expect to see a green speck appearing on 
the western horizon, gradually growing 
larger and larger, until lofty mountains 
(with leis of snow and cloud tufts en- 
circling their heads) are clearly discerned. 
Next, green vegetation, and Diamond 
Head, Punchbowl, and Pali come into 
view, with Honolulu, the Paradise of the 
Pacific, nestling at their feet. I long to 
be greeted by broad Hawaiian smiles, 
songs of the islands hauntingly beautiful, 
and leis of red, yellow, and white flowers. 

(Continued on page 68) 








Summer and winter, Honolulu’s Waikiki Beach 
draws crowds to its surf and its sands. 
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The geisha girls of Japan, who sing and dance, 
wear richly decorated kimonos. 


The Orient 


W. B. McPHERSON 


Superintendent of Schools, Upsala, Minnesota 


Prize Winner, 1936 Travel Contest 


B® FROM the days of Ramses until the 
time of Columbus the commerce of 
nations and the movements of philoso- 
phers, generals, and statesmen centered 
around the Mediterranean. Then came 
with dramatic suddenness the voyages of 
Da Gama and Columbus, the work of 
Galileo and Luther, the printing press, 
and better navigating instruments. In a 
comparatively short time existing ideas of 
science, geography, and government were 
destroyed by forces started by these men 
and inventions. History moved out from 
the Semitic- and Latin-controlled inland 
sea to the Nordic-dominated Atlantic. 

Within .a relatively short time have 
come the voyages of Commodore Perry 
and the Pacific air clippers, the invention 
of the airplane and radio, and startlingly 
new ideas in philosophy and government. 
Existing barriers of time and space have 
been annihilated. Many historians expect 
the center of interest in world affairs to 
shift again, this time to the broad expanse 
of the Pacific. 

That’s why I would like to visit the 
Orient. I want to leave the west coast of 
the Americas, where men are already 
looking westward, some with hate, fear, 
and greed, others with hope and desire 
for peace and expanding trade and com- 
merce. I want to visit Japan—scarce a 
half century ago a medieval, feudalistic 

(Continued on page 64) 
Lands and islands of the Pacific 
are described and pictured 


on this and the three preceding pages 
devoted to Travel. 





The Philippines 


EDITH M. NOFFSINGER 


Normal Training Critic, Anita, Iowa 


Prize Winner, 1936 Travel Contest 


HB VACATION in the Philippines is my 

first choice because I lived there long 
enough to become inoculated with the 
lure of the Orient, and I have been away 
long enough to remember only the pleas- 
ant and interesting. Also, I still long to 
go to some places and to do some things 
that I never found time for when my job 
was there. 

The pioneer passenger plane of the Pa- 
cific would be my magic carpet to carry 
me from San Francisco to Manila. Ha- 
waii, Wake Island, and Midway Island 
must be swift dreams to be pondered 
when the snow swirls again. 

In Manila I want to see old friends first, 
American and Filipino. Then I want to 
see the sights of Manila with someone who 
knows all the shrines and landmarks of 
Philippine history in the old days of ro- 
mance and adventure as well as the pres- 
ent. But when I browse through the Phil- 
ippine Library and Museum, just let me 
live among the relics of “the first times” 
with only occasional explanations from 
the gracious curator. 

Manila could occupy all my time, but 
there are interesting places and fascinating 
people in the provinces and mountains— 
away from the port city where East and 
West mingle in leisure and haste. Let me 
drive to country towns nestled under 
stately coconut palms and visit the hos- 
pitable homes of friendly humble folks. 
Let me sit quietly while the old men tell 
tales of the past, and feel the trustfulness 
in the cadence of their voices, and be 
calmed by the rhythm of their native lan- 
guage. Then let me join the young people 
and share their dauntless confidence and 
ambition as they use my own mother 
tongue to envision their place in the uni- 
verse. 

(Continued on page 68) 





Native Filipino huts are raised above the 
ground to keep out animal visitors. 
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How to Use the Handwork | 

















in This Issue 
JESSIE TODD 
Supervisor of Art, University Elementary 
School, University of Chicago 

THERE are some fundamental prin- 

ciples which we may learn as we 

teach children. The pages in this 

magazine serve as examples. 
“ DRAWING 
1e The child needs to be told how to 
Ly draw the pictures that he sees. For 

example, on page 27 is a picture of 
” a4 snow man. What makes him 
to laugh? ~The corners of his mouth 
gs are turned up. The triangle eyes 
ob also give him a merry expression. 

On page 28 are excellent examples 

of designs that fill the space. The 
= little crudities in the results indicate 
ry that too high a standard was not 
[a- forced upon the children. 
nd Call attention to the fact, shown H 
ed on page 29, that when a person stands # 

facing us we do not see his heels. me 

This is a new idea to children. . bE 
rst, Children who have been taught to ' aA 
to draw by first selecting the most im- — , 


rho portant lines, as described on page 30, 


EPS towcocrusn "| Who Will Pay the Doctor, 


Children can learn how to draw 


ML nbbits by looking at the sketches on e 
ais wait | the N d the Board Bill 
it Fig ee oan cot oy | The Nurse, an e Board Bill, 


” popular ones. 


oo fore rete xe of | V0 hen You are Sick or Injured? 


ill elementary school art. The run- 


but ning figure is needed in illustrations 
ting &f inall grades. The method given for This is the question you must decide, and you are deciding it right now—whether you will 
is— ff “wing the front-view face will continue to carry the risk of financial loss and embarrassment in time of need, or whether you 
al help children correct such common 


misakes 23 (1) mouth too near chin, will let the T.C.U. assume the risk and share the burden when the loss comes. 
- M¢ & and (2) eyes too far up in head. 


nder Suggestions for using the designs k Hi f 
hos- on pages 34—35 are given on page 34. Bad Luc its 1 out Oo 5 


olks. These designs will also be of help in 


; making Japanese costumes. Be h E ry Y 
tel The method of drawing illustrated eac ers ve ear 


Iness on page 36 is of special value to a 

















1 be [i child who has difficulty in drawing It is an actual fact, proven by the records, that every year All Checks \ Sent b 
lan- [ things in proportion. After practic- one out of five teachers suffers enforced idleness through »y 
cople ing drawing in squares, the child will Sickness, Accident or Quarantine. 4 . Fastest Air Mail 
a be able to draw large pictures of an- Phat is the chance you must take. There is no way you T.C.U. believes that help given quichly 
" imals without the aid of squares. can avoid that risk—the chance of being one in five. is doubly valuable 
cor Page 37, besides describing inter- You may be that unlucky fifth teacher this year. Why T.C.U. Check Pays Unexpected Bills 
= oe hag work, is of value to teach- take the risk of being compelled to use up your savings, or 5 capentinte ie seumatness with which ms claim 
ft a io on pt to run into debt, to carry you through a period of enforced budget bad Hand. no allowance for doctors’ bills.""— 


. , idleness, when the T.C.U. stands ready to help bear that 
trom little children. The drawings ; y i A Happy Surprise by Air Mail 
thow a good dard of k burden? . os ineorely thank ‘ ' 

g standard O© WOrk. wish to sincerely thank you for vour prompt- 
ness in sending check in settlement of my recent 
claim. It was a happy surprise to receive that air 
. ‘ 

mail letter. I never fail to tell my friends of the 
What the T.C.U. Will Do for You satisfaction that comes from having a policy with 
T.C.U."—-Mary Arundale, Hoopeston, Ill. 


WEAVING 
Children should really be given 


. The Teachers Casualty Underwriters is a national 
4 Opportunity to weave, for they The Teachers y we a 


? =e organization of teachers for teachers. For the small Quick Action Appreciated 
we eager to do it. Several pupils in cost of less than a nickel a day, it will assure you an in- “Courtesy and fairness of the 'T.C.U. I have never 
2 fifth d ° . . : questioned, but the absence of all unnecessary red 
: and sixth grade recently said, come when you are sick or quarantined, or when you tape makes possible a surprisingly prompt settle- 
Why haven’t we had chances to are poe sae {oe It will also pay you Opera- ment <5 oo. jt > ae ae om action thee I 
tion anc ospital Benefits. 4 xpre ) on. 
Weave? In some schools they weave " i 





Mrs. Pearl B. Powers, Coalinga, Cal. 


T.C.U. Member for 16 Years 
“I have held a policy with the T.C.U. since 1920. 
Since that time | have presented claims a number 


ill sorts of things.” Page 31 tells FOUNDED Every teacher, and particularly every new teacher, 


t Pee ( owes it to herself or himself to become a member of 
© weave on handmade looms. 189 ) the T.C.U. and share in its benefits. 





of times because of illness and accident. My claims 
Mont LING - “ have always been most promptly met and to my en- 
, tire satisfaction.”—Caroline Rinkel, Cloquet, Minn. 
Drawings like those on page 32 Send Your Name--- No Obligation 
— excellent reference material T.C.U. protection is for teachers and is low in cost. It is yours if | eee ce ane cae COUPON 6 =m am = 1 
or modeling. Tiles may be modeled you want it, but it can do nothing for you—when the time of need ‘aa os nage the se MUGING, 
. e sinco  & ran 
of clay similar to the cardboard and comes— unless you accept now! 
berbo. d t , i I am interested in knowing about your Protective 
ar plaques on page 28. Just fill out and mail the coupon. We shall then mail you full par- Benefits. Send me the whole story and booklet of 
C ticulars of how we protect teachers. Please do it today. testimonials. 
ONSTRUCTION P 
No agent will call. Name 


For the teacher with pupils who 
find Construction difficult, page 38 TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS Address . ee 


(This coupon places the sender under no obligation.) 


‘urnishes a good teaching problem. 877 T.C.U. Building Lincoln, Nebraska NO AGENT WILL CALL 
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- TEACHERS! — 
Here’s the perfect sabbatical 





FROM NEW YORK 61 DAYS 5595 - 
FEB. 4 isponts 
(Shore excursions additional | 


Membership limited to 500 
No rooms sold below C deck 


HOLLAND-AMERICA LINE 
29 Broadway, New York 





ERICAN EXPRESS 
65 Broadway, New York 


CONSULT YOUR TRAVEL AGENT or 











ews Portables 


VERY LATEST 






Featherweight Modei 
NOW ONLY 372. 

A a . 
10¢ Day Cash FREE 
On Easy Terms Tyviag 
SEND NO MONEY-—10 Day Tria i 
Here at last is the perfect family portable—the most 
re ” rlutionar) ee hieve “ment in typewriters, Thinkof it 
a fully complete, FEATHERWEIGHT, streamline 
model with standard t-row kes board, standard paper 
roller and every essential feature Priced at agree AY 


ing. Positively a mechanical jewei 
complete model 
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The RED CAP and GOWN 
¥ Is rapidly becoming recog- 


nized as the authentic 
costume for 
EIGHTH GRADE 
COMMENCEMENT 
and Rental Rates 
furnished on request. 
Dept. y HF 


, The C. E. WARD CO. 
G’® New London, Ohio 


Originators of the Rest Cap and Gown for Eighth 
Grade Commencement. 


Samples 














1937 Government Jobs. 
Start $1,266 to $2,100 a Year 


Do you want a Big Paid job with the United States 


Government? Many 1937 appointments. 
hours, and pleasant work. 


Franklin Inetitute, Dept, T2380, Rochester, 


Short 
Write immediately to 
Me Se 


for sample tests, free liet of positions for teachers 


and full particulars telling you how to get them, 
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OWEN CATALOG FREE! 


Send today for your copy of this new 


postcard will do. Address 





handy-size catalog which fully describes 
the complete Owen line of books, pic- 
tures, etc., for teachers and schools. A 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N. Y. 
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A Study of Evergreen Trees 


(Continued from page 25) 


hidden between the scales. From 
these characteristics we learned that 
these cones were the fruit of the 
hemlock tree. 

Then the teacher said, “In our 
neighborhood are other cone-bearing 
trees. Who can find one and bring 
us a small branch and a cone?” 

Right here was ag opportunity to 
teach a lesson in social relations. 
From what trees could these twigs 
and cones be taken? Certainly not 
from any tree growing on a lawn or 
near a home. It was decided that 
the trees must be sought in the fields 
and woods. (As far as known no 
ornamental tree was molested.) 

The next day a variety of twigs 
and cones was brought—pine, hem- 
lock, spruce, cedar, and juniper. 
The children quickly discovered the 
distinctive characteristics of the 
needles and the cones. 

After learning to identify the 
twigs, the class took a trip to find 
the trees. The children learned the 
type of growth of characteristic 
trees, and the outstanding features of 
each variety. They observed the pro- 
tection which these trees give to 
some homes, and their ornamental 
effect. The color given to the land- 
scape by the evergreens, the shadows 
on the snow, the distant trees in sil- 
houette against the sky, and much 
more of their beauty were enjoyed. 

Later there was another trip for 
the purpose of measuring the pupils’ 
ability to identify these trees. Each 
child had a slip of paper with the 
figures 1, 2, 3, 4, along one side. A 
stop was made at tree number 1, and 
its name was written beside figure 1. 
Then stops were made at trees 2, 3, 
and 4. The trees were pine, juniper, 
spruce, and cedar. 

During the language periods each 
pupil composed brief descriptions of 
each kind of tree. These were copied 
and put into booklets. In addition 
to the individual booklets, a class 
book was made for the library. The 
booklet had a title page, a table of 
contents, a frontispiece, and eight 
pages of text. Following are two of 
the descriptions. 


Evergreen Trees 


Some trees are green in winter. 
[hese are called evergreens, Their 
slender leaves are called needles. New 


ones grow each year. As they stay on 
more than one year, these trees are 
green in winter. The fruit is a cone. 
Because they bear cones these trees are 
conifers, 


Hemlock 


Our community Christmas tree was 
a hemlock. Its branches spread out 
wide and flat. The very short soft 
needles grow on each side of the stem. 
The cones are very small and quite soft. 
The tiny seeds are hidden in them. 


The books were illustrated with 
blueprints. Blueprint paper, obtained 
from an architect, was cut into 
strips, 4, by 9 inches. A piece of 
heavy cardboard, a pane of window 
glass, and four spring clothespins 
completed the equipment. A com- 
mittee of children selected small 
twigs showing typical growth. The 
paper was handled in a closet with 
the door open just a crack. 

Working in groups of three, the 
children laid the paper on the card- 
board, arranged three twigs, covered 
them with the glass, and fastened all 


together with the clothespins. Then 
this was laid in the sun, and the 
group watched the change. The 


print was washed in a basin of water 
and transferred to another where it 
was left for an hour. The result 
was a collection of beautiful, clear- 
cut prints. One print of each twig 
was used in the class book, but owing 
to the expense, each child received 
only one print to be used as a frontis- 
piece for his own booklet. 





Arithmetic was needed in measur- 
ing and folding the pages and covers 
of the booklet, and in determining 
how to use the large sheets of paper 
to the best advantage. Art was 
needed in designing the cover, ar- 
ranging the material, and in lettering. 
The project was admirably adapted 
to both oral and written language. 
Spelling was necessary in order to 
learn the vocabulary for the written 
descriptions. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Rogers, Julia E.: Trees Every Child 
Should Know (Grosset & Dunlap). 
Mathews, F. Schuyler: Field Book 





A Test on Alaska 


(Continued from page 14) 


Kry 
I. 1. Russia 
2. Yukon 
3. seal fishing 
4. Mount McKinley 
5. Juneau 
6. salmon 
7. gold 
8. Arctic Ocean 
9. Bering Strait 


of American Trees and Shrubs 
(Putnam). 
10. Reindeer 
ll. fiords 
12. Bering, Arctic 
Il. 1. 1867 
2. Nome 
3. low treeless plain 
4. temperate 
5. mountainous region 
Il. 1. T 4. T 7. F 
2. F SS i 8. F 
3. F 6. T 


The South Seas 


(Continued from page 59) 


exquisite flowerlike clusters of cor,| 
in fairy colors of jade, sapphire, rose 
and honeydew. 

Although I naturally want to se 
the progress and the culture of 
“Down Under,” I want mainly tp 
make friends with its people—no 
merely my own social group but aly 
the primitive Samoans, Fijians, Cook 
Islanders, and the rest. Modern ciy. 
ilization is fast making changes jp 
their appearance and customs. 

How thrilled I should be to hay 
an aboriginal Australian blackfelloy 
teach me to wield a boomerang 
How proud I should be to play ten. 
nis with the bushy-haired grandson 
of an old Fijian king—though of 
course I shouldn’t dream of asking 
him to tell me the family secret 
about his cannibal ancestor! Hoy 
attentive I should be if some wise olf 
Maori tohunga should choose to rem. 
inisce to me about his seafaring fore. 
fathers who, in the night of time 
hoisted crude sails on their hand. 
hewn outrigger canoes, and with 
only the stars to guide them, sailed 
away down the long blue road. 

Someday [| shall have only my 
dreams to entertain me. But thee 
experiences are the stuff that dream: 
are made of. Do you wonder that! 
want to spend my vacation “Down 
Under,” under the Southern Cross! 


The Orient 


(Continued from page 62) 


state—today amazingly transformed, 
an enthusiastic imitator of both the 
good and the bad in Occidental cu- 
ture. I want to see the China of yes- 
terday and today—the China which 
produced great art treasures in silk, 
porcelain, and jade; the China tha 
used paper and gunpowder when my 
ancestors were barbarians; the Chin 
which early developed one of the fo- 
est philosophies mankind knows. | 
want to see that same age-old peopk 
as they live today in crowded street 
and marketplaces and on rice field 
and tiny farms. I would like to « 
for myself our own protégé in th 
brotherhood of nations, the Philippine 
Commonwealth. 

In these lands across the sea liv 
people like you and me, people wh 
groan under the heavy tax burden 
laid by militaristic governments, pe 
ple whose prosperity depends up 
our commerce even as our prospeni! 
depends upon their trade. There 
the Orient are the awakening people 
of today, hungrily asking for the 
share of the world’s good things. Te 
people of America must sympathet 
ically understand these people of 
East if the first act on the new staf 
of world affairs is not to be the gnt 
tragedy of War. Only through # 
intelligent and sympathetic un 
standing of the people of these cout 
tries can our nation learn how to} 
good neighbors to them. I want ® 
travel in the Orient, gain an appre? 
tion of its people, and pass it on” 
my pupils. 

In the Pacific regions geographi 
necessity has made America and 
Orient neighbors. Is there any §% 
reason why we cannot be friends? 


THE INSTRUCTOR, January 1937 
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An Astronomy Test 


(Continued from page 14) 
Key 


a 

4. F 

. constellations 
. Mars 

. March 21; September 23 
. Vertical; oblique 

. Orion 

. Mercury; Mars 

. Cassiopeia 

Newton 

. Galileo 

. Venus 

Sirius 

. Saturn 

. the sun 

. Jupiter 

. Milky Way 

. Ptolemy 

. 239,000 


I. 


Il. 


* .F iF 
eS 6. F 
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Check Exercises for 
Primary Grades 


(Continued from Plate X1) 


Kry 
5 a - 4.4 mi 10. g 
2.f S. e 8. | ll. d 
+ & 6. h , 12. b 
I. 1. West 5. on horses 
2. thousands 6. Dogs 
3. village 7. spring 
4, Many 8. machine 
ll. 1. Yes 5. No 9. No 
2. Yes 6. No 10. No 
3. No 7. Yes 11. No 
4. No 8. Yes 12. Yes 
IV. 1. dresses, sheets, socks 
2. coats, sweaters, trousers 
3. handkerchiefs, dresses, table- 
cloths, napkins 
V. 1. flax 2. cotton 3. sheep 
VI. 1. F 4. F ye 9 10. F 
ie ie 3 8. F i; a | 
3, F 6. T 9. F 2. Zz 
VIL. 1.b 4. a 7.2 10c 
2¢ S.¢ 8c 11. b 
xe Ge >. @ 


Suggested Books for the 
Story Hour 


(Continued from page 21) 


Wiggin, Kate D.; and Smith, N. A.: 
Tales of Laughter (Doubleday 
Doran). More than one hundred 
humorous stories retold. Kinder- 
garten and grades one and two. 

—Tales of Wonder (Doubleday 
Doran). Tales of magic and en- 
chantment. Grades three and 
four. 

——The Fairy Ring (Doubleday 
Doran). Old fairy tales retold. 
Primary grades. 

Villiston, T. P.: Japanese Fairy 
Tales (Rand McNally). — Fairy 
tales retold; for second grades and 
above, 

Zitkala-Sa: Old Indian Legends 
(Ginn). For third and fourth 

_ brades, and above. 

dwilgmeyer, Dikken: Johnny Blos- 
‘om (Pilgrim Press). This book 
foncerns the adventures of a little 

Y in Norway. For third and 
fourth grades, 


Self-Checking Study 
Lessons for Intermediate 


Grades 
(Continued from Plate X) 


Il. 


Hil. 

. an ancient 

. distaff 

. stretched upon the ground 

. the weaver’s fingers 

. In primitive times 

. chemicals 

. machinery 

. Belfast 

g 4. e Fe 

* 5. d 8. 

z 6. h 9. 

. Large quantities of linen 

have been found wrapped 
around their mummies. 

2. Their cotton and _ woolen 
goods surpassed those of any 
other country. 

3. China, Japan, India, France, 
and Italy. 

4. In 1650. 

5. 1889, in France. 

6. Wood pulp and linters of the 
cotton plant are used. 

7. About five hundred pounds. 

8. In the United States there are 
cotton mills in New England 
and in the South; in Asia, in 
India and Japan. 

9. They were used for spinning 

fiber into thread. 

It is used to make the wool 

soft. 

11. By hand. 

12. The fibers must be combed 
and combed until they lie 
perfectly straight and smooth. 

VI. 1. artificial silk 
2. linen-manufacturing center 
3. a machine to 

from cotton 

4. cotton 

§. cloth made from flax 

6. the process of combing textile 
fibers to prepare them for 
spinning 

7. frames on which the cotton 
fibers are spun into threads 

8. woolen cloth that is shiny, 
with the weaving 
out 

9. an instrument to carry threads 
over and under the warp 


i 10. k 
b 1. j 
e 


IV. 


—wryh = © ON A“ WYN NS wD 


10. 


remove seeds 


standing 


(Continued from page 38) 


Trace the patterns on heavy white 
paper. In making the house, color 
the roof green, gray, or dull brown; 
the blinds green; and the chimneys 
and doorsteps brick red. Make the 
roof of the barn to match that of 
the house. Color barn doors green. 

In order to fold all buildings easily 
and evenly, lay ruler along lines to 
be folded, and press heavily with the 
dull edge of a knife, taking care not 
to cut the paper. This gives a firm, 
even edge. 

Arrange the finished group on 





green paper or cardboard. 
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CUATMLECS IR: 


“WHAT SHALL I TELL 


MY GIRLS?” 


| suggest these simple rules to 


help prevent ‘periodic’ discomfort 


Pg 


@ The exclusive Kotex features . . . can’t 
chafe... can’t fail... can’t show... are 
particularly important to girls during 
the active and strenuous school years. 
This is the time they must be sure of 
lasting comfort and freedom, the kind 
that Kotex can give. 

Let us examine the special features 
of Wondersoft Kotex which make it so 
effective, First, the sides of each pad 
are cushioned in a special soft, downy 
cotton to prevent chafing and irritation. 

Second, it has a special “Equalizer” 
center whose channels guide moisture 
evenly the whole length of the pad. 





1. Get plenty of rest. 

Eat a nourishing diet. 

Take plenty of exercise. 

Guard against constipation. 
Wear loose clothing. 

Watch out for correct posture. 
Keep a healthy mental attitude. 


Choose a sanitary napkin that can't 
chafe, can't fail, can't show. ‘ 


Ruline Clan. der 








Authority on Feminine Hygiene 


This gives “body” but not bulk—prevents 
twisting and roping. The filler is actually 
five times more absorbent than cotton. 

Third, the rounded ends of Kotex 
are flattened and tapered to provide ab- 
solute invisibility. It cannot show, even 
under the most snugly tailored dress. 

For all these reasons, teachers may 
conscientiously recommend Kotex to 
their students and be certain of comfort 
when they choose Kotex themselves. 
Three types of Kotex are now avail- 
able, all at the same low price— 
Regular, Junior and Super—for different 
women, different days. 





REGULAR —IN THE BLUE BOX—For the ordinary needs of most women. 
JUNIOR — IN THE GREEN BOX — Somewhat narrower —when less protection 


is needed. 


SUPER —IN THE BROWN BOX—Extra layers give extra protection, yet it is no 


longer or wider than regular. 








ee ee a 
a4 | MARY PAULINE CALLENDER | 
| Room 1437, 919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. | 
| Please send me, free, the booklets checked below: | 
| ( __) “Marjorie May's 12th Birthday.” ' 
THREE | Facts for you to tell young girls. : 
(________) “Marjorie May Learns About Life.” 
FR EE “ | Facts for girls in their teens. | 
______) “Facts About Menstruation”—by a physician, | 
KLETS | = 
goO | 
: FED IIG ....0s0sss0xssosnssesnnneanestonnesesdeavicessetteectenovenbesecuenenehaventneniepeensassssenteasentens | 
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WONDERSOFT KOTE 


A SANITARY NAPKIN 


made from Cellucotton (not cotton) 
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Annotated 
English 
Classics 


FOR USE IN UPPER GRADES 
AND HIGH SCHOOLS 


IS series is made up principally of standard 
classics in general use in the schools. They 


are carefully edited by experienced teachers 


of 


English and helpfully annotated. The notes are 
ample for necessary aid in interpretation but 
not so copious as to discourage original inquiry. 


Biographical sketches, questions, 


outlines for 


study, etc., are included, as indicated. The list 
also includes a number of other books specially 


prepared for school reading and study. 


Well 


printed on good paper—bound in heavy paper 


covers—-moderate in price. 


When ordering, give 


name and number of each book desired and 
mention Excelsior Literature Series. The prepaid 


price is given after each 


Browning's Poems. No. 11. Selected. Bio- 
graphical sketch, notes and outlines. The 
selections include The Pied Piper, Herve 
Riel, How They Brought the Good News 
from Ghent to Aix, Incident of the 
French Camp, The Lost Leader, Phei- 


dippides, and others. $.15 
Christmas Carol, A. No. 19. Dickens. In- 

troduction and notes. 18 
Courtship of Miles Standish, The. No. 3. 

Longfellow. Introduction and notes. 18 


Cricket on the Hearth, The. No. 21. 
Notes and biographical sketch. 
Democracy and the War. No. 67. Seventeen 
of the notable addresses of President 
Wilson are included together with Lloyd 
George’s address on “The Meaning of 
America’s Entrance into the War,” and 
Franklin K. Lane’s “Why We Are Fight- 
ing Germany.” Introduction, notes. 
Enoch Arden. No.7. Tennyson. Biographical 
sketch, introduction, notes, questions. 
Evangeline. No. 1. Longfellow. Biographical 


introduction, oral and written exercises, 
notes, etc 2 
Familiar Legends. No. 23. Inez N. MeFee. 


retold for young people. 

Great Stone Face, The. No. 9. Hawthorne. 
Biographical sketch, introduction, notes, 
story analysis, questions. 

Hiawatha. Ne. 27. Longfellow. 
tion, notes, and vocabulary. 

Idylls of the King. No. 31. Tennyson. (The 
Coming of Arthur, Gareth and Lynette, 
Lancelot and Elaine, The Passing of 
Arthur.) Biographical sketch, introduc- 
tion, notes, questions, critical comments 
and proneuncing vocabulary. 

Lady of the Lake, The. No. 35. Scott. Con- 
tains map, biographical sketch, the reign 
and character of James V from “Tales 
of a Grandfather,” pronouncing vocabu- 
lary and comprehensive notes. 

Lincoin-Douglas Debates, The. No. 63. This 
volume gives practically entire the prin- 
cipal addresses from these famous de- 
bates. Introduction and notes. 

Man Without a Country, The. No. 65. Hale. 
Biographical sketch, historical introduc- 
tion and explanatory notes. 


Old tal 


Dickens. 
18 


24 
15 


18 


Introduc- 
-30 


30 


24 


Message to Garcia, A, and Other Inspiration- 


al Stories. No. 61. Introduction, notes. 

Milton’s Minor Poems. No. 29. (L’Allegro, 
Il Penseroso, Comus, Lycidas.) Biograph- 
ical sketch, introduction, notes, questions 
for study, comments, vocabulary. 

Poe’s Tales. No. 59. Selected. Introduction 
and notes. Contents: Ligeia, The Gold 
Bug, The Masque of the Red Death, The 
Purloined Letter, Eleonora, The Fall of 
the House of Usher, The Assignation, and 
A Descent into the Maelstrom. 

Silas Marner. No. 33. Eliot. Biographical 
sketch, notes, questions for study on each 
chapter, critical comments and bibliog- 
raphy. 
lished for class study. 

Sketch Book, The. No. 39. Irving. Introduc- 
tion and notes. Contains most of the es- 
says used in school, including Rip Van 
Winkle and Legend of Sleepy Hollow. 

Sehrab and Rustum. No. 15. Arnold. Bio- 
graphical sketch, introduction, notes, out- 
lines. Also contains The Forsaken Mer- 
man, Rugby Chapel, Self-Dependence and 
others. 

Some Water Birds. No. 25. 
Description and stories. 

Treasure Island. No. 69. Stevenson. Pre- 
pared especially for school use.  Bio- 
graphical introduction, explanatory notes, 
questions for study, suggested composi- 
tion subjects. Illustrated. 

Vision of Sir Launfal, The. No. 5. Lowell. 
Biographical sketch, notes, questions. 
Wordsworth’s Poems. No. 13. Selected. Bi- 

ographical sketch and notes. 


SHAKESPEARE 


As You Like It. No. 47. Introduction, notes 
and questions. 

Hamlet. No. 49. Introduction, notes and 
questions, 

Julius Caesar. No. 41. Introduction, notes 
and questions. 

Macbeth. No. 43. Introduction, notes and 
questions. 

Merchant of Venice, The. No. 45. Introduc- 
tion, notes and questions. 


18 


24 


The most complete edition pub- - 


Inez N. McFee. 


15 


-15 


15 


24 
24 
24 


24 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO. 


Dansville, N. Y. 
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Hot Leben for 
Rural Schools 


(Continued from page 26) 


serve, even though their food value 
was recognized. The tastes of the 
pupils were considered in planning 
the lunches. It is impossible to please 
each child each day, but we tried to 
please the majority, and all learned to 
be considerate of one another’s tastes. 
Menus were planned for two weeks 
in advance. Copies were sent home 
to the mothers so that they could 
properly supplement the lunch each 
day. 

The waterless cooker was a valu- 
able asset, because, after the food was 
placed in it and put upon the stove, 
it needed very little attention during 
the morning. For instance, if the 
hot dish was baked potatoes, each 
child brought his potato properly 
cleaned, and placed it in the cooker 
when he arrived at school. When all 
potatoes were in, the cooker was 
closed and placed on the pad on top 
of the stove and at noon the potatoes 
were nicely done. 

If vegetable soup was on the 
menu, the vegetables were allotted 
two days in advance, each child 
bringing one. The next day each 
child brought this vegetable all peeled 
and chopped. After lunch that day, 
the vegetables were mixed in the 
cooker and allowed to cook until the 
next day. This gave them twenty- 
four hours of slow cooking. Meat 
for the soup was purchased from 
school funds. 

We tried to provide a menu varied 
enough so that no duplications were 
made within three weeks. One 
menu selected at random is: 


JANUARY 


Monday—Tomatoes and macaroni 
Tuesday—Rice with raisins 
Wednesday—Baked beans 
Thursday—Stewed apricots 
Friday—Scalloped potatoes 
Monday—Cocoa 
Tuesday—Vegetable stew 
Wednesday—Tomato soup 
Thursday—Chile con carne 
Friday—Mashed potatoes 
Monday—Prunes 
Tuesday—Baked potatoes 
Wednesday—Apples _ baked 
frankfurters 

Thursday—Wieners 
Friday—Scalloped corn 

The individual serving was an 
ordinary saucedishful. Since pota- 
toes in some form were included in 
the menu each week, and these were 
brought from home, our expenses 
were cut considerably. During De- 
cember, January, and February, hot 
lunches were provided for twenty- 
one pupils at a total cost of $12.24. 

These hot lunches have won the ap- 
proval of the parents and they are 
glad each year to sponsor a social of 
some kind to defray expenses. ‘The 
children enjoy the hot food and are 
eager for those months to come 
when hot lunches will be served. 

Manners are improving. Each 
child has learned correct table be- 
havior, consideration for the tastes 
of others, respect for companions in 
the noonday line-up, and the habit 
of washing hands and face before 
meals, 


with 


A Yard of Slippers 


(Continued from page 23) 


the whole bazaar. ‘That, he soon 
found, was quite impossible. There 
were hundreds of people in the big 
market, and dozens were entering or 
leaving every minute. The thief 
might already have gone, and even 
if he should still be there, he would 
surely not be carrying stolen articles 
in plain view. 

So Ali went sadly back to the 
street of slipper sellers, hoping 
against hope that the slippers would 
still be found. As he came near the 
place where the accident had oc- 
curred, his eyes fell on a pair of 
slippers in one of the booths. They 
were of pale blue leather, with silver 
embroidery across the toes. 

Ali walked up to the booth. “I 
want my slippers back!” he shouted, 
putting out his hand to take them. 
“You stole them from me when I 
was knocked down!” 

The astonished merchant put his 
hand firmly around the boy’s wrist. 
“Think before you speak, or you may 
say words which, later, you would 
gladly take back. Now, tell me 
just what has happened.” 

Ali was so angry and excited that 
it was not easy for him to calm 
down enough to tell his story. But 
finally he succeeded in doing so. 

“I think we can settle the matter 
easily enough,” said the merchant. 
“Your father, I suppose, has a special 
mark which he places inside of each 
slipper that he makes.” 

The boy nodded. “A crescent 
moon, with a tiny star at one corner,” 
he said. 

“Then that is an easy proof,” con- 
tinued the merchant. 

Saying this, he lifted up the slip- 
pers and pointed to a tiny sailboat 
embroidered on the inside of each. 

Ali hung his head in shame. “I 
am sorry I said you had taken them,” 
he answered. “That is the mark of 
Hashi.” 

“Yes,” agreed the merchant, “and 
it was from Hashi that I bought the 
slippers a week or more ago. Look 
out, or you will again spill your 
wares!” he warned, as a donkey, hur- 
ried along by his driver, came trot- 
ing down the street. 

Ali stepped aside, just in time, and 
stood pressed against the wall, wait- 
ing for the animal to pass. The 
donkey did not go by; instead, it 
came to a halt, right beside him. 

“Are you the boy,” asked the 
driver, “whom my donkey knocked 
over, an hour or so ago?” 

Ali nodded. 

“Well, then,” the man went on, 
“I have something here which I think 
belongs to you, a pair of blue slippers 
embroidered in silver. When the pile 
of slippers flew out of your hands, 
these became lodged among the 
bundles on my donkey’s back. It 
was only a few minutes ago that I 
noticed them, and then I came 
straight here hoping to find you.” 

“Thank you,” answered Ali, his 
heart suddenly light once more. 
Then he turned to the merchant. 
“You are right,” he said. “One 
should think before he speaks, or he 
may easily say words which, a 
moment later, he would give much 
to take back.” 





A Thrift Play 


(Continued from page 41) 


This will be your money. You ca 
decide what you want to do with jt 

JEAN—Oh, that will be fin 
(Smiling.) Well, this is Monday, 

FATHER—Yes, it is Monday. Ap 
here is your quarter. (Hands it 4 
Jean.) 

JEAN—Oh, thank you! Now fy 
some fun. (Runs out of the room) 


Act II 


(The setting is a street scem 
Have the stage clear, and arrany 
screens across the back stage so thy 
there are three openings. Bulletin 
board should stand between first anj 
second openings.) 

JEAN (skipping down the streci 
with her quarter in her hand)—s 
whole quarter! I can do what I lik 
with it! I believe that I shall 
into this store and get a package of 
gum. (Steps through first openin 
and behind screen. Returns shortly 
chewing gum. Continues dow 
street; stops before signboard 
which are printed signs; reads aloud, 
Best Show of the Year! Two Bi 
Features! Last Time Today! I gues 
I'll have to see this show. (Ste 
through second opening and bebini 
screen, returns after brief interval 
Well! That was a very poor shov, 
I wish now that I had saved m 
money. (Goes on down the stred. 
Enter through third opening Popcom 
Seller, and a little later, Tw 
Friends.) My! that popcorn sme 
good! I'll just buy a bag. (Suit 
action to words. Two Friends ja 
by. Popcorn Seller walks along am 
then off stage.) 

FRIENDS—Oh, come on with us 
the basketball game, Jean! 

JEAN—No, I guess not this tim 

FRIENDS—Why, you are not veq 
loyal te your team. (They pass om 
Jean stands looking after the 
Scout enters through third openix 
and approaches Jean; extends a cor 
box.) 

scout—Oh, Jean, don’t you wat! 
to give something for our Sco 
festival next week? Drop yor 
money in here. 

J£AN—I'm sorry, but I can’t th 
time. (Scout walks on off sta 
Sara enters through third opening 
Hello, Sara. Where are you going’ 

sara (flourishing bank book) 
Up to the First National to banks 
savings. Don’t you want to com 
along? (Both exit.) 


Act Ill 


(Setting is the same as in Act! 
Mother is seated near table, read 
or sewing. Jean enters, looki 
rather unhappy.) 

MOTHER—What is wrong, J@ 
What has happened? 

JEAN—Well, Mother, I gues 
wasn’t very thrifty with my mo 
I spent it all as fast as I could—\ 
on myself. I never saved a pet 
Then I couldn’t go to the basket 
game with the girls, and I coulés 
make a donation for the Scout fe 
val next week. 

MOTHER—Cheer up, Jean. % 
have learned a good lesson. 10 
thrifty means to spend wisely, § 
wisely, and save wisely. Next 
you will do better. 


; 
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What about Homework ? 


(Continued from page 10) 


IN RURAL SCHOOLS, Discussed by Chloe C. Baldridge 


requested the teacher to please teach 
the arithmetic lesson to her child, 
and added that it would be much 
easier for her to hear her child recite 
than to teach her the lesson. 

Some time ago, a school officer 
complained bitterly about so little 
time being devoted to the assignment 
and explanation of the advance lesson. 
He said, “Elvira brings her arithme- 
tic work home, but she does not un- 
derstand how to solve the problems. 
[help her, but my method is differ- 
ent from the teacher’s. 
ly, she is confused. Can not more 
time be devoted to the presentation 
of new work?” The alternation plan 
ind longer periods helped to solve 
this problem for Elvira. 


Consequent- 


Parents are also concerned about 
the homework requirements when 
they interfere with the needed hours 
of sleep. and the nervous health of the 
children. 

However, we find that there are 
certain types of homework that are 
favored by teachers, parents, and pu- 
pils. For example, in two years, 
7500 rural teachers reported home 
recreational reading by pupils. This 
year, teachers and county superin- 
tendents are enthusiastic over the 
response given to the Nebraska 
history units. 

Shall we not summarize the situa- 
tion in the words of the teachers? 
“Use judgment about the homework 
of pupils.” 


FROM THE VILLAGE VIEWPOINT, Discussed by Mildred English 


they will need much practice and ex- 
perience in reading. Then they may 
uke home a book (not the book 
ued by the class) with a note from 
the teacher asking the mother to let 
the child read to her. The note 
should suggest that the mother not 
rad the book to the child, but that 
the give him the pleasure of reading 
toher, and that she help with words 
that are unfamiliar to the child. 
The mother may be told that the 
group is working to learn to read 
without pointing with the finger, or 
the may be asked to stress some par- 
ticular thing to which the group’s 
attention is directed at the time. 

In the upper elementary grades 
children may well begin to plan their 
time so as to include a period for 
study at home. The period may be 
ashort one. It should never be very 
long, at least at first. The important 
thing is to have the child begin to 
wt aside a definite time and place for 
study. The work assigned should 
ilways be something the child can 
doreading, drawing, completing a 
bit of construction work, as a 


puppet, and so on. When work is 
assigned for home study, the teacher 
should be sure that the child knows 
actually how to proceed, without 
supervision of the parents. 

If the work of the school is chal- 
lenging, the child will often decide 
for himself the work he wants to 
take home to finish, and the teacher 
will need to see that he does not un- 
dertake too much. 

The home may be asked to provide 
a quiet time for study—a time when 
the entire family do quiet things, 
when the radio is not going, and no 
one is talking over the telephone, or 
carrying on a conversation. Parents 
in a neighborhood may co-operate in 
this. 

Where homework is assigned, the 
teacher should always check with the 
child to correct errors and to prevent 
the formation of bad work habits. 

If home and school plan together 
the work for the child, homework 
may take its rightful place in the 
time budget, leaving ample time for 
outdoor play, for rest, and for those 
activities dear to every child. 


IN LARGER COMMUNITIES, Discussed by Allegra J. Ingleright 


ind that it fosters a broader concep- 
tion thereof. They are less certain, 
however, that study habits are bene- 
hted by homework. 

A few teachers find that in homes 
which are economically more secure, 
the parents become interested in 
their children’s homework, and may 
otten furnish information, concrete 
materials for illustration, and so on, 
tending thus to create a desirable 
home-and-school relationship. 

en it comes to a consideration 
of the child’s health, only one teach- 
‘in four regards homework as de- 
rable. When extensive reading is 
mvolved, there is virtual unanimity 
of belief that the teacher must con- 
sider the need of sleep and the effect 
"pon young eyes of reading by elec- 
ine light. Also a large proportion 
t homes are without properly lighted 
and heated rooms for study. 

Others feel that if the child has 
made 800d use of his time in school, 
ind if the teacher has done her best, 


homework is unnecessary. One 
points out that the retarded child 
works hardest in school, and should 
therefore have his after-school hours 
for relaxation and sleep. 

The case is much stronger, in 
South Bend, for unassigned home- 
work as an outgrowth of school 
activities. Half of the elementary 
teachers urge pupils to make speci- 
men collections or puppets, or to 
write papers, and so on—all cor- 
relating with classroom subjects— 
in the home. They agree that such 
home activities do not cause over- 
stimulation, which might endanger 
the pupils’ health. Nearly all believe 
that in foreign or other communities 
where parents may be unable to help 
enrich the children’s background of 
experience, the children should be so 
directed at school that they want to 
work on school activities after hours. 
Suggestions to interest children in 
vacation-time hobbies are made by 
more than half the teachers. 
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What has 1937 in store for you? The happiness 
and health you hope for . 
dent, and financial burdens? 


. or sickness, acci- 


Because you don’t know, you must prepare for 
the worst that can happen. You can not guar- 
antee yourself health—but you can provide for 
financial protection. And this you can have in 
E.B.A.—at low cost and in adequate amount, 
covering all diseases, all accidents, all personal 
quarantine. 


TOMORROW must be prepared for TODAY. 
It’s safer and wiser .... and cheaper! We in- 
vite your investigation of this plan which has 


protected teachers for more than a 


~~ EDUCATORS 


BENEFICIAL ASSOCIATION 


quarter- 





Epucators BENEFICIAL ASSOCIATION 
Woolworth Bldg., Lancaster, Penna. 


Please mail complete details without obliga- 
tion to 


Name 


Address 


1-1-37 
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The sunny disposition of this little boy is due in great 
measure to his abundant health. Good teeth aid health. 


+5. 4 ’ ° . oe. 
ae That’s why there is a Reason, a Time and Place for Chew- ad 
* ing Gum. It HELPS supply natural exercise, HELPS increase Ee 
“Se circulation in the gums and HELPS keep the teeth clean. “S 
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Give children gum to enjoy 5 to 10 minutes after every meal. 
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: University research forms the basis of our advertising. The National Fre 
Y Association of Chewing Gum Manufacturers, Rosebank, Staten Island, N.Y. ‘ 





FOUR FACTORS TOWARD GOOD TEETH: 


PROPER FOOD, 
PERSONAL CARE (keep teeth clean) AND PLENTY OF CHEWING EXERCISE 
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it Contains 


STENCILING INSTRUCTION 


and suggestions for COLOR COMBINA- 
TIONS, MATERIALS TO USE and ARTI. 
CLES TO MAKE. Crayola is packed 6, 
8, 12, 16 or 24 colors to box. 

Made only by 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
Room 1906 A, 41 East 42nd St., New York 


DIABETES 


CAN BE CONTROLLED 
Read 


“DIABETES REVIEW” 


72 Pages 
Interesting! Original! Instructive! 
Advisory Board of 40 Prominent 
Physicians. $2.50 Yearly. 


SPECIAL OFFER 
6 the subscription for $1.00 
(Enclose this ad) 


Metabolism R ch, Inc. 
509 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


ART craves (NEW) 


Teachers! A book of all new and original patterns includ 
ing posters, blackboard borders, window decorations, si! 
houette pictures, booklets, ete. Complete set of seasonable 
suggestions for each month. Absolutely takes care of your 
ert work for the entire year. All patterns actual size with 
completeinstruetions and colors given. Just the book al! 
rural and grade teachers have been wishing for! Price $1.50, 
postpaid. BERNICE PARKS WILSON, Author and Publisher, 
McPherson, Kansas 


E AN ARTIST 


WE ws it 
YOU DRAWING ia 


your own home during your 
spare time. Thirty-five years of 
successful teaching proves our ability, 
Artists receive large salaries 


Write teday for Art Year Book 


'APPLED ART 


Dept. 417, 10 E. Huron St., Chicago, Ill. 


350 titles: Social Studies, Industries, Fables, 
Myths, Nature, Biography, History, Geography, 
Literature, etc. Send us a postcard with your 
name, address, school and grades taught, and we 


will send you one book FREE together with 
complete list of titles. 


F. A. OWEN PUB. CO., 26 Bank St., Dansville, N. Y. 


REE 


beautiful guide map “I” 
of New York City. 
Rates from $2.50 for two 


MBIA Hotel EMPIRE 


City | SROADWAY at 63rd STREET, W. Y. 


6 00 FREE Samples 
rite CRESCENT YARNS 
4t—Thd., & Tor, Aves., Phila, Pa. 
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Waterways of the World 


(Continued from page 14) 


Key 
I. 1. Ganges 6. Thames 
2. Amazon 7. Panama 
3. Rio Grande 8. Hudson 
4. Mediterranean 9. Persian 
5. Pacific 
II. 1. Alaska 8. India 
2. China 9. Rumania 
3. Australia 10. Netherlands 
4. Russia 11. China 
5. France 12. Poland 
6. Canada 
7. Union of 
South Africa 
ft. at as eS ee ® 
aT 4F GT ae 


Danny's Snow Man 


(Continued from page 22) 


He piled one ball on top of another. 
With several pieces of coal, he made 
the eyes and nose and smiling mouth. 
He put three coal buttons down the 
front of the snow man. On the 
head he put an old straw hat. 

He made a tiny snow man, just like 
the big one. This snow man had 
only two buttons on his coat, and a 
tiny tin can for his hat. 

“Now I'll take it into the house, 
to surprise Father when he comes 
home,” thought Danny. “Father 
will like him.” 

He went into the house and put 
the snow man on the kitchen table. 
Then he went out to play again. 

Danny’s father did not come for a 
long time, but at last he came whis- 
tling up the walk. 

“Oh, Father,” cried Danny, “look 
at my snow man! And there is a 
surprise for you in the kitchen.” 

Danny and his father went into 
the kitchen and looked on the table. 
There was nothing there but a few 
pieces of coal and a small tin can, in 
the middle of a pool of water! 


MAKING THE PicTURES 


1. Danny, looking out of his 
window. His house is white, with a 
red roof. The snow has almost 
stopped falling. 

2. Danny in his green snow suit 
and green knit cap, with brown 
galoshes and mittens, shoveling the 
snow from the sidewalk. 

3. Danny, playing with his new 
red Christmas sled. He is sliding 
down a little snow hill. 

4. Danny, skating on the little 
pond. The pond is of blue-gray ice. 

5. Danny and the big snow man. 
The snow man has black coals for 
his eyes, nose, smiling mouth, and 
three buttons down his front! He 
has an old straw hat on his head. 

6. Danny makes a tiny snow man. 
This snow man has tiny pieces of coal 
for his smiling face and for his two 
black buttons. His hat is a tiny tin 
can! 

7. Danny puts his tiny snow man 
on the kitchen table. You might 
add a kitchen stove. 

8. Danny’s father has come home. 
Danny and his father are looking at 
the kitchen table, at the place where 
the snow man was. There is nothing 
there but a few pieces of coal and a 
tiny tin can in a pool of water. 


Professional Clubs for 
Rural Teachers 


(Continued from page 20) 


7. Developing a program for rural 
school improvement, based on facts 
collected by the group. 

8. Organizing extension classes. 

9. Arrangement for purchasing 
texts through group buying, to lower 
book costs for the pupils. 

10. Developing a landscaping pro- 
gram for school lawns. 

11. Preparing public exhibits of 
school work. 

12. Study of drill methods. 

13. Consideration of how to estab- 
lish a child-centered rural school. 

14. Co-operation in making and 
distributing lesson outlines, teaching 
aids, and seatwork material. 

15. Co-operation in securing a 
county musical director for the 
schools. 

16. Discussion of school legislation 
in regard to administration, tenure, 
and salaries. 

17. Studies of the rural school cur- 
riculum and its adjustment to mod- 
ern life. 

Many of these topics present prob- 
lems the solution of which would 
bring great changes in rural educa- 
tion. Opportunities are not to be 
wasted. Each member should utilize 
them, to find the means of improving 
his teaching methods, and so carry 
back to his school ideas that can be 
applied. 

The social activities of the club 
should be conducted separately from 
the regular monthly program. ‘They 
should be managed by committees 
and should aim to increase the social 
contacts of the members. The social 
program is important, but it must 
not be allowed to override the pro- 
fessional aims of the organization. 


@ AT THE close of the school year 
an evaluation should be made of 
the work of the club and an estimate 
made of its value to the members. 
This can be done through question- 
naires which ask for opinions, sug- 
gestions, and criticisms. Upon the 
basis of the information received, 
the club can plan its program for the 
next year, revising its policies and 
changing methods if necessary, in 
order to achieve a worthy purpose. 


Drawing Furniture and 
Home Scenes 


(Continued from page 30) 


Drawing lam ps— 

1. Draw three sides of a rectangle 
standing on end as a base for table 
lamp. 

2. Draw shade. 

3. To make a floor lamp, draw a 
triangle for a base, a slender support- 
ing column, and a shade. 

Drawing girl in chair— 

1. Draw sides of chair similar to 
ends of sofa. 

2. Puc a high back on the chair. 

3. Draw a circle for head, and 
lines for body of girl. 

4. Draw the girl’s book. Add a 
line for seat of chair. 

5. Add legs and feet, hands, hair, 
ribbons, and face. 


Hawaii 
(Continued from page 62) 


My friends have told me what to ex. 
pect, and I have already learned 
*“Aole oe i noho a ike ia Hawaii,” 
which, in good American, mean; 
“You have not lived until you hay 
seen Hawaii.” 

Friends tell me to investigate the 
solitary old sentinel Punchbowl first, 
the volcanic crater ever on guard over 
Honolulu. Its spacious amphitheater 
is now the location of a modern ath. 
letic field, and from its summit 
spreads out in every direction a pan. 
orama of breathless beauty. 

I want to play on the beach x 
Waikiki, and watch the Hawaiian; 
riding the waves on their surfboards, 
Perhaps I too will paddle through the 
surf beyond the tossing billows, and 
when a huge wave appears, climb ; 
surfboard and shoot through th 
seething crests at tremendous speed, 

After Honolulu and Waikiki, |’ 
visit Pali Pass, Haleiwa Beach, the 
Schofield Barracks, Pearl Harbor, and 
the Moanalua Gardens. From Pali 
everyone says the pineapple fields 
make a grander picture than th 
Rhine vineyards or the rice fields of 
Japan. Afterwards, Hilo, the county 
seat of the Island of Hawaii, the por. 
tal to Nature’s Wonderland. Here, in 
Hawaii National Park, are to be seen 
the great peaks of Mauna Kea and 
Mauna Loa, and Kilauea, the world’ 
largest volcano. People say the view 
of Kilauea’s fiery lake, Halemaumuy, 
the “House of Everlasting Fire,” ‘s 


unforgettable. 
Beautiful homes . . . sugar plan. 
tations banana groves 


modern hotels . . . living places of 
Stevenson and London . . . all pas 
in procession, till we are back in Hon- 
olulu. Then, good-by to Hawaiian 
Paradise—“Aloha Oc!” 


The Philippines 


(Continued from page 62) 





I want to see unusual things too— 
thatched bamboo houses perched o 
six-foot poles; bananas, mangoes, ub 
opo, lanzones, and other tropic 
fruits and vegetables growing in thei 
native soil; wooden plows drawn bj 
clumsy carabao wading knee-deep 
rice fields; monkeys and _ iguans 
scampering into the jungle lon 
mountain highways; trees _aflicke 
with twinkling fireflies; giant plums 
of feathery bamboo swaying agains 
the sunset skies; and other strange! 
beautiful sights. But let me seek firs 
the people, and these other things wi! 
be added incidentally. 

Let me visit many different pat 
of the Philippines—in the mounta 
where cvilization is still young and 
the lowlands where Western ides 
germinate. I will chat with people# 
hemes and marketplaces, and feast 4 
tables spread with native delicace 
to supplement the usual rice and fs 
Everywhere, I will sincerely resp 
Filipinos and their customs. 

Returning to America by steam 
via Hong Kong, Shanghai, and Yoke 
hama, I shall have three weeks ™ 
happy relaxation and for cataloguit 
my memories of a vacation that 
live with me through many 2 
day. 
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when one is not sure of what is com- 
ing next. The ABC’s of reading 
a might be enumerated as: 

. Know which words to empha- 
* and which to glide over. 

2. Stress the opening words of 
each sentence and do not swallow 
gntence endings. 

3. Train yourself to see a whole 
line (or more) at a glance and thus 
be able to look very often at your 
listeners. 

4. Pause at points of interest so 
that everyone will be able to grasp 
them. 

§. Make the story a part of your- 
elf before you try reading it aloud. 
This is the only way to keep your 
personality out of the reading, and 
to read understandingly is to be the 
best of story readers. 


11. The sun as the center of the 
universe. 
12. Characteristics of a star. 
13. Description of an eclipse of 
the sun. 

B. The stars. 
1. What is a star? 
2. Differences between 
and planets. 
3. Size of stars. 
4. Distance of the stars from 
the earth. 
§. What is a constellation? 
6. Myths and legends concern- 
ing the constellations. 


stars 


7. The circumpolar constella- 
tions. 

8. Other constellations (seen in 
winter). 


C. The planets. 
1. Definition of a planet. 
2. How planets and stars dif- 
fer. 
3. Names of the nine planets. 
4. The major planets. 
§. The minor planets. 
6. Some essential information 
concerning each planet: name, 
size, distance from sun, length 
of year and of day for each 
planet, orbit, physical character- 
istics of each planet, number of 
moons each planet has, surface 
telescopic features of each 
planet. 

D. The earth (intensive study) 
1. How the earth came to be. 
2. Coming of atmosphere and 


oceans. 

3. Changing from bare rock 
into a fertile planet. 

4. Size: circumference; diame- 
ter, 


5. Rotation; revolution (effects 
of each). 

6. Distance from the sun. 

7. Physical characteristics. 

- The moon. 

- Composition of moon. 
- Size: circumference; 
ter, 

3. Distance from earth. 
4. Orbit of moon. 

5. Phases of moon. 

6. Effect of moon on tides. 
7. Eclipse of moon. 


ine) 


l 
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Reading Aloud to Your Pupils 


(Continued from page 21) 


6. Listen to, but never force, the 
children’s comments at the story's 
end. Then profit by what you have 
heard. 

7. Show pictures accompanying 
the story’s text either before the 
story is begun or after it has ended. 
If the audience is large, and the pic- 
tures too small to be seen well by 
everyone, the story’s continuity is 
lost if “time out” is taken for show- 
ing pictures. 

8. When stories are too long for a 
single reading learn to break them 
up into acceptable units of thought. 

9. Enjoy the story yourself. Much 
can be lost in the children’s enjoy- 
ment if, throughout the reading, the 
reader’s manner is stolid. 

10. Read aloud every day to chil- 
dren under the third grade and sever- 





A Unit on Astronomy 


(Continued from page 15) 


F. Astronomers. 

Life and contribution of: 
a) Ptolemy. 
b) Isaac Newton. 
c) Copernicus. 
d) Galileo. 

2. Modern astronomers may be 
considered. 

G. Miscellaneous topics. 
1. Asteroids. 
2. Aurora borealis. 
3. Comets (Halley’s Comet). 
4. Meteors and meteorites. 

III. Major activities. 

A. General. 
1. Reading for information 
about the sun, stars, constella- 
tions, planets, moon, etc. 
2. Discussing information read, 
and formulating generalizations 
and conclusions. 
3. Comparing the size of the 
sun, planets, and moon. 
4. Reading about and discussing 
characteristics of the heavenly 
bodies. 
§. Reading myths and legends 
about the sun, moon, and 
planets. 
6. Learning names of some of 
the constellations; discussing 
their positions in the sky. 
7. Making diagrams of constel- 
lations studied. 
8. Taking field trips for obser- 
vation and study of sun, stars, 
and moon. 
9. Locating and observing plan- 
ets that were visible during the 
study. 
10. Studying lantern slides of 
stars and planets. 
1. Reading lives of some as- 
tronomers and discussing their 
contributions to the study of 


stars, 


astronomy. 

12. Keeping individual  note- 
books that contain drawings, 
lists of important facts, and 
conclusions reached. 

13. Collecting, reading, _ illus- 


trating, and making an anthol- 
ogy of poems on the different 
topics. 
14. Writing original poems and 
stories. 
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al times a week to those in higher 
grades. Children enjoy hearing sto- 
ries which are too difficult for their 
limited reading vocabulary. In hear- 
ing stories read aloud, children’s 
speaking and understanding vocabu- 
laries are widened; their appreciation 
of books in general is deepened; and 
their understanding of correct enun- 
ciation and clear pronunciation is 
increased, 

The book list accompanying this 
article is merely suggestive. Remem- 
ber that rarely is a book uniformly 
good throughout—one chooses and 
eliminates stories by the trial-and- 
error method. Almost every library 
has its unexplored books. Try 
browsing about in the children’s 
room of a library—you will be de- 
lighted with your discoveries. 


§. Arranging and presenting 
assembly programs on topics of 
interest. 

16. Collecting, reading, and dis- 
cussing news items and articles 
from newspapers and magazines. 
17. Posting interesting news 
items, articles, and pictures on 
the bulletin board. 
18. Making a class scrapbook to 
be left in the school library. 
19. Writing letters to various 
observatories for information. 
20. Visiting an observatory. 
21. Locating and studying the 
work of such observatories as 
Mount Wilson, Yerkes, Univer- 
sity of Virginia, and others. 
22. Studying such planetariums 
as the Adler Planetarium. 
23. Interpreting maps and locat- 
ing specific places. 
24. Making a chart of the 
planets to show their relative 
size and distance apart. 
25. Making freehand drawings 
of sunrises, sunsets, etc. 
26. Making a chart illustrating 
layers of sun. 
27. Making a chart illustrating 
phases of the moon. 

B. Miscellaneous. 
1. Studying such pictures as 
Breton’s “Song of the Lark,” 
and Reni’s “Aurora.” 
2. Listening to music such as 


Grieg’s “Morning Song,” and 
“The Moonlight Sonata” by 
Beethoven. 


3. Reading about and discussing 
asteroids, meteors, comets, and 
the aurora borealis. 

4. Listening to radio talks on 
the topic. 

§. Planning and giving a party 
for the parents. The program 
summarized the unit. 


EDITORIAL NOTE: Miss Bennett 
has prepared a list of books on as- 
tronomy, suitable for pupils’ use. 
Lack of space makes it impossible for 
us to print this list in the magazine, 
but we shall be glad to mail you a 
copy. Send your request, accom- 
panied by an envelope bearing your 
name and address and a three-cent 
stamp, to THE INSTRUCTOR, Edi- 
torial Department, Dansville, N.Y. 
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S° much trouble is caused by chronic consti- 
pation! Headaches, upset digestion, nervous- 
ness, lack of pep are frequently caused by poi- 
sonous wastes that accumulate in the bowels. 
Too often ple merely use some temporary 
relief, See for yourself if it doesn’t make a 
world of difference in the way you feel after 
using a purely vegetable laxative. Give a 
thorough trial to Nature’s Remedy (NR 
Tablets). Note how gentle they are—and 
non-habit forming. 
Get a 25c box, con- 
taining 25 tablets, 
at any drugstore. 
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Handwork Material 


The Outline Drawings in these books can all 
be used “creatively” to inspire children to 
do original work, or they may be used (over 
and over) as patterns for coloring, cutting 
and assembling in various attractive ways. 


May be ordered with The INSTRUCTOR 
(1 year $2.50; 2 years $3.50) at Special 
Reduced Prices as indicated below. 


Creative Posters 
CREATIVE 
POSTERS 


Numberless posters can 
be made by the children 
from the 32 pages of pat- 
terns in this book. Boys 
sirls, men, women, pets 
chickens, turkeys, birds 
flowers, trees, and many 
other familiar subjects are 
included. Double-page_in- 
sert in colors shows many 
ways of using the patterns. 
Heavy paper covers. Price 
60 cents, postpaid. Add to 
The INSTRUCTOR for 50c. 














Instructor Poster Patterns °°°st; 


Each of these books con- 
tains patterns for making 
80 posters of varying sizes 
up te 54 inches long. 20 
of the patterns in each 
book are of Mother Goose 
characters ; others dea! 
with children, their pets, 
and their play. No pat- 
terns alike in the two 
books. Heavy paper covers 
Price, each book, 60 cents, 
postpaid. Add each book to 
INSTRUCTOR for 50 cts. 


Story- Book Poster Patterns 


Contains patterns which 
form 20 posters, size 36 x 
14 inches, each illustrating 
a well-known story. Some 
of the subjects are: Cin- 
derella, Rumplestiltzkin, 
The Frog Prince, The Ugly 
Duckling, Puss - in - Boots, 
Jack and the Beanstalk, 
The Three Little Pigs, Rob- 
inson Crusoe, ete. Heavy 
paper covers. Price 60 
ets., postpaid. Add to The 
INSTRUCTOR for 50 cts. 


Health Poster Patterns 
Patterns for making 


ee \ 
= posters, » *- 4 inches, 
i pal les 
“4 is ALTH gen 2 Mot i Gow me 
P R 

















characters with health 
jingles. Subjects include: 
NS Little Boy Blue (who 
drinks milk); Sleep with 
Windows Open; Jack (who 








—— is never sick); Eat Fruit 
Every Day; ete. Heavy 
paper covers. Price 60 
tied pa. cents, postpaid. Add to The 
INSTRUCTOR for 50 cts. 


Safety Poster Patterns 


Contains patterns = for 
making 30 posters of vary 
ing sizes up to 36 x 156 
inches, each illustrating a 
safety rule. Full direecs 
tions are given. Sub- 
jects include: Be Careful 
of Fire; Cross Streets with 
Care; Toys Trip People 
Be Careful in the Water 
ete Heavy paper covers 
Price 60 cents, postpaid. 
Add to The INSTRUCTOR 
for 50 cents. 











School Window Decorations 


Contains 16 sets of pat 
terns for window decora- 
tions with full directions 
for making. May also be 
used in making decora 
tions for other purposes 
Some of the patterns are 
Basket and Fruit, Bow! 
and Daffodils, Santa Claus 
Red Geranium, Poinsettia 
Bunch of Grapes, Hatchet 
and Cherries, etc. Heavy 
paper covers. Price 60 
ets., postpaid. Add to The 
INSTRUCTOR for 50 cta. 











Instructor Jointed Toys :°°°"h 


Each of these two books 
contains 30 patterns for 
jointed toys with full di- 
rections for making. 

Book I contains twenty- 
two patterns for Jointed 
Animals, Birds, etc., and 
eight patterns for Little 
Citizens Jointed Toys. 

Book II contains nine 
patterns for See Saw 
Jointed Toys, twenty for 
Mother Goose, and one for 

— a Santa Claus Jointed Toy. 
Each book bound in heavy paper covers. 

Price, each book, 60 cents, postpaid. Add each 
book te The INSTRUCTOR for 50 cents. 


F, A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO. 
DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
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COLONEL ALLEN—I’m afraid I'll 
never be able to return the favor. 

CAPTAIN SMITH (laughing)—Oh, 
is that all? Then set your mind at 
rest immediately, for I assure you I 
have no reward in view. But as to 
that, this is a mutable world, and one 
gentleman never knows but it may 
be in his power to help another! 


ScENE III 
(IN THE Prisoners’ Hop) 


(James Lovel sits upon bunk, left. 
Colonel Allen is standing; he walks 
about the room as he talks.) 

COLONEL ALLEN—Lovel, I don’t 
like this fellow, Captain Burk. 

Lovet—I don’t care for him, 
either. But he’s an American and a 
prisoner like ourselves; so I suppose 
we must treat him civilly. 

COLONEL ALLEN—I don’t like the 
way he makes free with the common 
prisoners and the deck hands of the 
ship. You know that doesn’t look 
right! 

Lover—If I am _ not 
that is his footstep now. 

(Captain Burk enters, left.) 

CAPTAIN BURK (nervously) — 
Allen! Lovel! The very men I want 
to see! 

COLONEL ALLEN (coldly) —We 
were going above for a little fresh air 
before we turn in for the night. 

CAPTAIN BURK—Ah, when you 
hear what I have to say you'll be 
glad to forgo your turn on the deck. 
Perhaps, Colonel Allen, you feel that 
I have neglected you and Mr. Lovel. 
I assure you no slight was intended. 
Gentlemen, the time I have spent 
with these men was for a purpose. 
I’m happy to say it was time well 
spent. I won't keep you in suspense 
longer. I plan—with your help, of 
course—to seize the ship. A good 
number of the ship’s crew are al- 


mistaken, 


E. English. 
1. Oral. 
a) Conversation in cafeteria. 
b) Talking about cafeteria. 
2. Written. 
a) Wording in written work 
needed for cafeteria, as, signs, 
menus, and so on. 
b) Composition forms about 
activity. 
F. Art. 
1. Spacing, lettering, and dec- 
orating signs, price lists, and 
so on. 
2. Cutting and pasting neatly 
and effectively. 
3. Making our cafeteria attrac- 
tive. 
G. Music 
Singing “Bread and Cherries” 
and “The Baker’s Shop,” in The 
Music Hour in the Kindergarten 
and First Grade. 
H. Health. 
1. Learning what 
good for us to eat. 
2. Learning what foods help to 
give us strong teeth, and so 


forth. 


foods are 


A Mutiny Is Called Off 


(Continued from page 42) 


ready on my side. The rest will 
come over once the mutiny gets un- 
der way. Of course all the prisoners 
are on our side. And, gentlemen, I 
have it from a reliable source, there 
are thirty-five thousand pounds ster- 
ling aboard. 

COLONEL ALLEN—Quite a sum of 
money! How do you propose to 
divide it, Captain Burk? 

CAPTAIN BURK—Part of the money 
must, of course, be shared with other 
prisoners and the crew. ‘The bulk 
of it rightfully belongs to us who 
will take command. You may trust 
me to see that we get it, too. 

COLONEL ALLEN—No doubt! But 
then, there’s the matter of the man 
who commands the ship now. What 
do you plan to do with Captain 
Smith? 

CAPTAIN BURK—Smith? Oh, we 
must kill him. It would not be safe 
to do otherwise. Some of the men 
are greatly attached to him. Even 
those who appear to be on our side 
might repent and turn to him again 
if he were alive. 

COLONEL ALLEN  (shouting)— 
No! I'll have no share in this out- 
rage against a man who has been the 
soul of generosity to each of his 
prisoners. 

CAPTAIN BURK—But I thought 
you were a patriot, Colonel Allen. 
I thought you hated slavery. I am 
surprised—amazed! If you will not 
help us, will you at least remain 
neutral and offer no assistance to 
Captain Smith? 

COLONEL ALLEN (sfill shouting) 
—That I will not! Captain Smith 
has treated me as a gentleman and a 
friend. I'll defend him with my 
very life if need be! 

CAPTAIN BURK (in great agita- 
tion) —Colonel, not so loud, I pray 
you! Mr. Lovel, I beg you, make 





Playing Cafeteria 


(Continued from page 13) 


3. Realizing that meals must be 
planned or balanced, so that we 
eat the proper kind of food in 
somewhere near the desired 
amount. 

4. Discussion of desirable habits. 
a) Having clean hands and 
face. 

b) Being quiet and polite at 

meal time. 

c) Choosing to eat what we 

need to help keep us healthy. 

V. Outcomes. 

A. Each child participated indi- 
vidually by making money and 
menus, and supplying the cafeteria 
with food. Each child worked in 
a group, helping to set up the cafe- 
teria and acting as one of the 
customers or workers. 
B. The children had an _ oppor- 
tunity to show unusual interest or 
ability. (For instance, John sug- 
gested that we needed a cash box. 
He brought material to school the 
next day and made one.) 
C. Most of the children enjoyed 
constructing and working in a 
cafeteria. 


him see that our seizing the ship ; 
just like his taking Ticonderoga, — 

(Both men turn eagerly to Lovel 

LoveL—I cannot see how 4h; 
situation resembles Colonel Allen’ 
taking of Ticonderoga. When } 
captured that fort he was betrayin, 
no friendship. No, Captain Buri 
you may expect no help from me, 

COLONEL ALLEN—Well said! Any 
now (fo Burk) you'd better go an 
tell the men that the mutiny is calle; 
off. 

CAPTAIN BURK—Oh, but I cay’ 
do that! I can’t! It’s gone too fy 
It is sure to get noised about th 
ship and come to the captain’s ean 
Then I would surely be put y 
death. I must go through with i 
come what may! 

COLONEL ALLEN—Either go noy 
and spread word that the mutiny 
off, or I shall go at once to Captain 
Smith and inform him of you 
designs. 

CAPTAIN BURK (in great distres 
—It will be the death of me. I knoy 


it will! 
COLONEL ALLEN—The men ar 
probably repenting already. Nj 


doubt you'll find them willing » 
give it up and say no more about it 
If there should be any trouble, | 
promise you this, you may count o 
me to defend you, provided you pu 
an end to this nonsense. 

CAPTAIN. BURK—QOh, very wel, 
If you oppose it there’s no use trying 
to carry out the plan. I think you’ 
be sorry, though, when you come 


your right senses. But I'll g 
Colonel, [ll go! 
COLONEL ALLEN (motioning {i 


door)—Yes! Yes! Go and get th 
business over! (Burk exits. Allen 
comes back to center, front. Shake 
head meditatively. ) 
was right! It és a mutable world! 


Captain Smith 


D. Many of the children gave 
evidence of applying intormati 
read and_ discussed. (Edward 
ceased complaining of washing 
hands before lunch. Helen asked 
her aunt for milk in her vacuum 
bottle instead of cocoa. Another 
child suggested that we ask to b 
excused before leaving the tab 
after lunch. ) 

E. The children were enough ® 
terested to talk at school, and que 
tion folks at home, about vane 


foods. 
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“JUST FOR FUN 





Visrror: Well, Joe, how do you 
like your new little sister? 

Jor: Oh, she’s all right, I guess, 
but there are lots of things we needed 
worse. 


TeacHer: Edward, why do ducks 
and geese fly north in the springtime? 

Epwarpb: Because it is too far for 
them to walk. 


“Why, Jimmie,” exclaimed’ a 
mother to her five-year-old hopeful, 
“aren't you ashamed to call your 
quntie a dumbbell? Go at once and 
tell her you are sorry.” 

“Auntie,” said the little man, “I’m 
awfully sorry you are a dumbbell.” 


John, seven years old, was attend- 
ing his first class in geography. The 
teacher asked, “Who can describe the 
shape of the world?” 

John waved his hand frantically in 
the air. 

“All right, John,” said the teach- 
er, “you tell us about the shape of 
the world.” 

John stood up and answered con- 
fidently, “Daddy says the world is in 
an awful shape.” 


The teacher had forbidden the 
ating of candy and chewing of gum 
during school hours. One day she 
became suspicious of a lump in 
Jimmie’s cheek. “Jimmie, are you 
eating candy?” she asked. 

“No,” replied Jimmie, “I'm just 
waking a prune to eat at recess.” 


SmaLt Boy: Dad, what are the 
holes for in this board? 

Dav: Those are knotholes. 

SMALL Boy (after consideration) : 
Well, if they’re not holes, then what 
are they? 


The teacher had written 92.7 on 
the blackboard, and, to show the 
efect of multiplying by ten, had 
tubbed out the decimal point. 

“Now, Alfred,” she said, “where 
is the decimal point?” 

“On the eraser,” 
without hesitation. 


said Alfred, 


A young child was asked by the 
teacher what her father’s name was. 
“Daddy,” replied the little girl. 
“Yes, I know,” said the teacher, 
‘but what does your mother call 

him? 
“She doesn’t call him anything,” 
the little girl replied, “she likes him.” 


The identity of the young lady is 
withheld, but the memory of her 
answer lingers on with the science 
instructor in a large high school. On 
‘written quiz he had asked the class 
‘0 define a bolt and nut, and explain 
the difference between them. 

On her paper the young lady 
Wrote: “A bolt is a thing like a 
tick of hard metal such as iron with 
‘ square bunch on one end and a lot 
ot scratching wound around the 
other end. A nut is similar to the 
bolt only just the opposite, being a 
hole in a little chunk of iron sawed 
of short, with wrinkles around the 
inside of the hole.” 

The startled instructor 


marked 
that one with a large “A.” 





Spelling Drill Games 


(Continued from page 26) 


Spelling is necessary to us only in 
writing. Emphasis should therefore 
be on written work. Several oral de- 
vices, however, are valuable since 
they help in part to establish the as- 
sociation of letters. Spelling words 
may be made into class yells, and 
drilled upon orally. The difficult 
part of the word is chosen by the 
teacher. Special emphasis is placed 
upon it in the yell. A pupil may 
serve as cheerleader. Caution pupils 
beforehand about boisterousness. 

Be li E ve (Emphasis on the E) 

Se I ze (Emphasis on the 1) 

Spelling baseball is interesting for 
review. Sides may be chosen. Either 
teacher or pupil may be the pitcher, 
who pronounces the words for oral 
spelling. Instead of spelling aloud, 
write the words on the blackboard, 
if desired. A scorekeeper marks the 
runs and outs. If a pupil spells cor- 
rectly, he goes to first base. The 
next speller doing as well takes first 
base, and the first speller progresses 
to second base, and so on. Each 
word correctly spelled entitles a 
speller to move to another base un- 
til home plate is reached. Three mis- 
spelled words on each side mean 
three outs. 


Still another oral device is that of’ 


giving a word to the class as a whole. 
Individual pupils give one letter at a 
time until the word is completed. 
The teacher walks up and down the 
aisles and points to pupils. Any 
pupil who misses must stand up, and 
the teacher points to another pupil 
for the correct letter. Pupils who 
stand may redeem themselves by giv- 
ing other correct letters in a word. 

These drills can be used over and 
over by substituting different spell- 
ing words. Interesting methods al- 
ways produce enthusiasm and awaken 
pupils from lethargy to spelling skill. 
Some pupils might even say it is like 
a game, which, after all, is with the 
hearty approval of Pestalozzi, Froebel, 
and Rousseau. 


Dolls trom 
Mother Goose Land 


(Continued from page 29) 


EDITORIAL NOTE: Mabel Betsy 
Hill writes us that she made and 
dressed her Mother Goose dolls as 
described below. 

Trace dolls and costumes on heavy 
white drawing paper, and cut out. 
Tint arms, hands, legs, necks, and 
faces flesh color. Paint shoes and 
hair as desired. 

Dress Jack in a dark green jacket 
and lighter green trousers. Leave 
the blouse white. Make his hat yel- 
low with a green band. Jill's dress 
may be yellow; likewise the hair rib- 


- bon and the trimming on hat. The 


hat is brown; the apron and collar 
white. Color the flowers as desired. 

Boy Blue wears a blue blouse, 
darker blue trousers, and a yellow 
hat with a blue band, and carries a 
yellow horn. 

Miss Muffet has a pink plaid dress 
and hat to match, with a pink ribbon 
on her hat. Her apron and collar 


are white. The bowl has a blue band. 
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Variety in Wall Decorations 


(Continued from page 28) 


The wall decoration at the top of 
the page is of felt appliquéd on a 
square of canvas. The background 
of canvas shows in the sky and as a 
border. An orange camel walks 
across the yellow sand, under spread- 
ing green palm trees with gray 
trunks. The border is blue, and blue 
is repeated in the camel’s load and 
bridle. The lining is of plain blue 
cotton cloth. 

The large wall panel, or bath mat, 
is made on a foundation of burlap 
measuring 12 by 18 inches. Un- 
bleached muslin is used for the sails, 
while the rest of the design is of 
cotton roving. Black is used for the 
boat, the mast, the hull, and the edge 
of the two sails, and, together with 
orange, for the border of the panel. 
The background is blue, with touches 
of green and orange. 

At the bottom of the page, a tree 
of life, interestingly designed in 
green, yellow, and red-violet, was 
used on a wall panel of washed un- 
bleached muslin, and finished with a 
green blanket-stitched hem. 

Also at the bottom of the page, a 
wooden cut-out panel shows a yellow 
giraffe with green palm trees, freely 
designed as a silhouette, within a 
rectangular red and yellow frame. 
It was cut with a coping saw from 
a piece of plywood measuring 9 by 
12 inches, and painted with enamel 
paints. 

The tools and materials for this 
work are: scissors, ruler, pencils, cop- 
ing saw, needles, cardboard, wax cray- 
ons, paint, paste, thread, scraps of 
thin smooth wood, pieces of colored 
felt or flannel, and colored yarns. 


Self-Checking Study 


Lessons for Upper Grades 


(Continued from Plate X11) 


Kry 
I. 1. T 4. I 3 10. F 
2. F 5. I S. F “ua. F 
i 6. I TF 2%F 
% ie 4. ¢ 7.a 10.b 
2. € 5. b s. c 
3. a 6..¢ a, 2 
III. 1. ready-made clothing indus- 


try 

2. northeastern states; presence 
of water power to run the 
machines 

3. West 

4. its needs 

§. rubber 

6. raw silk 

7. cotton; woolen; ready-made 

garments 
8. wool; raw cotton 
IV. 1. James Hargreaves. 

2. Eight threads could be spun 
at a time instead of one. 

3. Eli Whitney. 

4.-To increase the supply of 
raw cotton. 

5. One country may supply the 
raw material for another to 
make into cloth. 

6. Silk. 

7. No. 

V. 1. No 4. No 7. No 

2. Yes 5. Yes 8. No 

3. Yes 6. No 9. No 
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Esterbrook’s 
NEW OVAL POINT | 
| SCHOOL PEN No. 756. 











A new pen 
with 5 classroom 
advantages 


Here’s the kind of pen point we 
know you've often wished you 
could get for your students. 
Esterbrook’s new Oval Point | 
School Pen is designed for mod- | 
ern classroom writing. | 


Here are the advantages of the 


NEW 756 Oval Point: 
SMOOTH ACTION 


WRITES EASILY ON 
SOFT PAPER 


WEARS LONGER 
EASIER TO USE 
THE TYPE OF PEN 
STUDENTS WILL USE 
LATER IN LIFE 
Try this pen yourself. You'll soon see 
uhy students like to write with it, A card 


or letter addressed to us will bring you 
samples of this new pen. 


bsterti 


STEEL PEN MFG. CO. 
68 Cooper St., Camden, N. J. 


Canadian Sales Agents: 
Brown Bros. Ltd., Toronto, Canada 
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Guaranteed 


$1025° Model 
NOW Only 


$ 4 4° Cash 
— aa 
On Easy Terms 
SMALL CARRYING 
CHARGE 
10 Day Trial 
No Money Down 


Positively the greatest 
bargain ever offered. A wen 
vine full sized $102.50 office 


model refinished Underwood No. 6 

for only $44.90 b an up-to-date 

ments including standard 4-row R. ypearé cacuepeety, cana 
“ hift lock key, 2-color ribbon, ete © }| pe 

Fi reve er’ Completely rebuilt and FULLY GOARANTERD 





leare Touch lypewriting 


Course of the famous Van 
Sant Speed Typewriting 
System —fully Mlustrated, 
easily learned, given dur 
ing this r 








offer—act at once 





Money Back Guarantee 


Send coupon for a 10-day Trial 

if you decide to keep it pay 
only $3.00 a month until $49.9 
(term price) is paid. Limited 
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INTERNATIONAL TYPEWRITER EXCHANGE 

231 W. Monroe St., Chicago, W., Dept. 165 

Send Underwood No. 6 (F.0.18. Chicago at once for 10 days 
trial. If Lam not perfectly eatiafied | can return it express col 
lect If I keep it | will pay $4.00 & month untl! | have paid 
49.90 ‘term price in fu 

‘or quick shipment give references and occupation 


— a AGO on 





Address 


Town a itBte 





peeeneeene 


Leweemacene' 
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TREASURE-TROVE 


FOR THE BUSY TEACHER 
_ Ae 
To order any of the following 
itema, use a separate slip of paper, 
3% by 5% inches, for each item. 
On the alip write Number of item 
desired, together with your name, 
mailing address, school, and teach- 
ing position. Send your request 
slips (with stamps or coin when 


called for) to Treasure-Trove, The 
Instructor, Danaville, N. Y. 





87. Air Transportation Material 


The new Heinz Modern Aviation 
Album, containing a map of famous 
flights and giving ample space for 
mounting airplane “portraits,” will 
be welcomed in the schoolroom with 
open arms. The album and a sample 
set of 25 pictures will be sent with- 
out charge to any teacher who asks 
for them. 


88. Sampling a Reference Work 


To acquaint teachers with types of 
material in the Silver Jubilee Edition 
of The Book of Knowledge, “The 
Children’s Encyclopedia,” its pub- 
lishers will send on request reprints 
of such illustrated articles as “The 
Fun of Soap Sculpture” and “Modern 
Homes and Houses.” Offered also is 
a “Guide to the Book of Knowledge,” 
classified by age groups and showing 
how this reference work may be 
utilized both in school and at home 


in promoting Character Education. 
89. A Chapter in Your Life? 


If you have firmly resolved never 
to visit the City of the Golden Gate, 
and intend to let nothing weaken 
your resolution—then don’t send for 
The Chapter in Your Life Entitled 
San Francisco. It would only tanta- 
lize you. But if, as seems most prob- 
able and reasonable, you do hope to 
visit that very cosmopolitan and 
charming city as soon as ever you 
can, then you will certainly want to 
be prepared for it. The 64-page 
booklet mentioned above, published 
by Californians, Inc., is the best 
possible introduction. Here San 
Francisco and its environs are pre- 
sented in entertaining, informative 
text, in drawings, and in more than 
80 photographs. Your copy waits 
to be asked for. 


90. History Made Vivid 


When the story of the signing of 
the Declaration of Independence is 
told in the schoolroom, it should be 
told in a way to thrill every boy and 
girl. In presenting this dramatic 
episode in our history, teachers will 
find truly educational and worth 
while the following material offered 
free by John Hancock Mutual Life 
Insurance Company: A handsome 
colored print, showing a group of 
signers of the Declaration; a smaller 
color-in outline of this picture, with 
key to men portrayed; a booklet en- 
titled Framing the Declaration of 
Independence; a facsimile of the 
Declaration itself, on the reverse of 
which is a printed copy, with the 
names of the signers arranged by 
states. Additional color-in outlines 
can be obtained later if desired. 
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LOOKING AT THIS ISSUE 











Drar READER: 


When you plan your work for the month of January, refer to the 
columns below for classified subject matter and special topics. 

For a presentation of the homework problem, see the Forum Dis- 
cussion, page 10. Other material of interest includes the frontispiece, 
page 9; “Professional Clubs for Rural Teachers,” by Neal M. Bowers, 
page 20; “Reading Aloud to Your Pupils,” by Margaret Manning 
Roberts, page 21; “Hot Lunches for Rural Schools,” by John B. 
Murphy, page 26; “How to Use the Handwork in This Issue,” by 
Jessie Todd, page 63; Travel Department, pages 59-62; question- 
and-answer columns, pages 1 and 5-7; new books, page 4; requested 
poems, page 11; and the Illustrated Unit, pages 43-54. 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


Seasonal; Telling Time; Thrift— 

The New Year and winter are em- 
phasized in full-page pictures, pages 9 
and 43; a poem, page 11; seatwork, 
page 12; play activities, page 17; stories, 
pages 22-23; a unit, page 25; a calen- 
dar, page 27; and songs and recitations, 
pages 39-41. Turn to pages 22 and 40 
for a story and a recitation about clocks. 
A thrift exercise is on page 41. 


Handwork 

For handwork suggestions, refer to 
pages 7, 12, 13, 16, 22, 25, 27, 29-32, 
34-38, and 55-57. On page 63 Miss Todd 
tells how to use this handwork. 


Program Material; Stories— 

Turn to pages 39-41 for songs, an ex- 
ercise, and recitations. Four stories for 
January appear on pages 22-23. 


Units of Work; Seatwork— 

The Illustrated Unit of Work is based 
on clothing. Units are on pages 13 and 
25, and seatwork to accompany them is 
on page 12. Check exercises are on 
page 53. Questions and activities are on 
pages 16, 22, 44, and 46. 


. 


Arithmetic; Spelling; Handwriting — 

Suggestions for arithmetic appear on 
pages 5, 12, 13, 25, 41, 55, and 57. See 
pages 13 and 25 for spelling, and pages 
13 and 55 for handwriting. 


Art Appreciation; Music— 

See the cover and page 16 for art ap- 
preciation. Music correlations are on 
pages 15 and 16. 


Elementary Science 
Turn to pages 12, 22, 23, 25, 32, 36, 
40, 46, and 53, 


Hygiene; Physical Education— 

For health material, turn to pages 12, 
13, 26, 43, and 57. Four story plays 
are on page 17. 


Language; Literature; Reading— 

For language, see pages 6, 13, and 25; 
for literature, pages 16, 21, 29, 56, and 
57; for reading, pages 1, 13, and 55. 


Social Studies; Character Education— 

The Illustrated Unit of Work deals 
with clothing. Letters and pictures about 
the Orient are on pages 59-62. Other 
geography material appears on pages 22, 
30, 34-35, 37, 55, and 57. For history, 
see pages 16 and 43-54. For character 
education, see pages 16, 22, 25, 40-41, 
and §5§, 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 
Seasonal; Thrift— 


For seasonal material, see two poems, 
page 11; seatwork, page 12; units, pages 
15 and 25; a calendar, page 27; program 
material, pages 39-40; and two full-page 
pictures, pages 9 and 43. A play for 
Thrift Week is on page 41. 


Handwork 

A variety of handwork will be found 
on pages 27-36, 38, 56-57. See also 
pages 15, 16, 25, and 63. 


Program Material; Stories 

January program material includes a 
song, recitations, and two plays, pages 
39-42. A story is on page 23. 


Units of Work; Lesson Material — 

Clothing is the theme of the Illus- 
trated Unit of Work. Other units are 
on pages 15 and 25. Creative writing 
of poetry is discussed on page 24. Spell- 
ing games are on page 26. 


Seatwork; Tests 

Seatwork about evergreen trees is on 
page 12; tests are on page 14; and self- 
checking lessons on pages 52 and 54, 
See also pages 16, 44, 48, and 50. 


* 


Arithmetic; Spelling; Handwriting — 

Pages 5, 12, 25, 41, 55, and 57 have 
arithmetic helps and correlations. For 
spelling, see pages 25 and 26. Handwrit- 
ing is on pages 1S and 55. 


Art Appreciation; Music 

Page 16 has an appreciation lesson 
based on the cover picture. Art correla- 
tions appear on page 15; music correla- 
tions on pages 1S and 16. 


Elementary Science; Health 

Material on pages 14, 15, 25, 32, 36, 
40, and 43-54 pertains to science. Sug- 
gestions for health work are on pages 
26, 43, and 57. 


Language; Literature; Reading 

Questions on English teaching are an- 
swered on page 6. For language, turn 
to pages 15, 24, 25, and 40. For lit- 
erature refer to pages 16 and 21. A 
column on reading appears on page 1. 
See also pages 15 and 55-57. 


Social Studies; Character Education— 

Geography is emphasized in material 
on pages 14, 23, 30, 34-35, 43-54, 56, 
57, and 59-62. History suggestions will 
be found on pages 14-16 and 42-55. 
For character education, turn to pages 
11, 16, 23, 25, 40, 41, and 55, 
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